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Ww Address all business letters to the publishers, New Haven, a ; all 
editorial letters to the editors at New Britain. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Teacher’s Manual. 

By Pror. Htkam Orcutt, M.A., Principal of Tilden Ladies’ Sem- | 
inary, West Lebanon, N. H. 12m0, 270 pp., price $1.00. © The 
book contains six chapters: 1. The Discipline ef the School; 
If. The Teachers Qualifications ; TUL. The Dignity of the Teach- 
er’s Work; IV. Concluding Remarks te Teachers ; °V. The 
History and Importance of the Common Schools ; 
and explanations for the Divisibility and Property of "Numbers. 
This work records the results of a fong and successful experience 

in the management, government, and instruction of schools. It 

contains practical suggestions on every topic that will ‘be likely to 
occupy the teacher's attention,. The TRACUER’S MANUAL will, be 
of especial service to young teachers, and it is believed by the pub- 
lishers that every teacher and school officer will find the book of 
great value for-his desk and library. 

The American Union Speaker. 

By JoHN TD. PHILBRICK, Supt. of the Boston Schools. Containing 
standard and recent sélections. for declamation. for students in 
high schools and colleges. With introductory remarks on elocu- | 
tion, Crown 8vo, 618 pp., retail price $2.25. 

The Primary Uaien Spenker. 

By Jonn D. PHrneRick, Supt. of the Boston Schools. Beautifully | 
illustrated, containing a choice ¢ of pieces for recitation | 
and declamation in primary and intermediate Schools. — Retail | 
price 65 cts. 

The above SPEAKERS were prepared with great care, and contain | 
some of the clipicest and most popular selections from standard 
English and American authors, and extracts from the most popular » 
and gifted wriers of the day. 

Method of Classical Study. 





By Samuet H. Taytor, LLD., late Suncipal of Phillips Acad- 


emy. Retail price $1.25. 


*,* Single gare of above Works” bite: posty paid on receipt of 
retail prices. Liberal terms for first intcodtiettos. Descriptive 
catalogues sént on application to the publishers. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
27 and 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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From Prof. C.C, Thompson, Principal of Institute of Per gto 
1 do not know of a book with so mary excellencies and 








Eaton’s Mathematics. . 
THE MOST PRACTICAL. 
THE MOST PROGRESSIVE. 
THE MOST POPULAR. 


¥ Retail Prices. 
EATON’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, . pe Pats - $0.26 
EATON’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, a pee tin ; 42 
EATON’ S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, . ‘ ; -95 

| EATON'’S HIGH SCHOOL ARITHME TIC, A ‘ Bok Ses 1.25. ~ 

EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; F gs te oo Sa 
EATON’ S ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, be Pty ‘ ss -45 
EATON'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITH METIC, tutte ‘ - lo 


The author of EATON’S SERIES was eminently successful as a 
teacher of mathematics in the Phillips Andover Academy, an insti- 
tution of the highest reputation. His matheniatical works were not 
presented to the public till after the most careful preparation, anc 
not only embody the result of his own ripe schelarship,and experi- 
ence, but, before being placed i in electroty form, submitted 
to the careful examination and criticism some i hoes suc: 
cessful educators, and a part of the series toa committee of the Bos: 
tun masters, especially. appointed for that purpose... » 

The commercial and business: articles:ai 
fully examined by séveral pial business men ‘and me 
and the methods adopted 1 in the book are those used tt actual business ti, 

Eaton’s Series contain no hobbies, but presents c/ear and accurate 
definitions and rules, logical explanations and practical, business-like 
examples ; and, in fact, the latest and most approved methods of 
mathematical instruction. 

Wherever used and thoroughly tested, this sefies has received the 
highest commeyidations, and it is believed to be the most practical 
of any published. 

Eaion’s Mathem tical Series is used more than any othér in the 
New England States, and ey throughout. the West. » 


¥rom Prof. I. N. Cafle‘on, Pringipal of State Normal ‘Schotl,’ New Britain, 
1 Letieve most fully i in Eaton’s Arithmetics. 
‘Mass. 


" Phave tell hats Algubeh th so ee de erm ita 
much superior to any I have used. 
| Worcester's Outlines of History, $1. 88. 
Smillie s Phitlosophy of Natural History, $2.00 
Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets. 


Copies of above books sent for examination on receipt of half 
tetail price. 


Liberal terms forfirst introduction. 
Descriptive Ca ‘of educational works sent free, on appli- 
cation to the pubi ie 


iss 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 


25 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


examples. wer care 
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Harper & Brothers Popular Text-Books. 


STILL THE BEST! 


WILLSON’S 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY 


READERS anp SPELLERS. 


Their use tn SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES constantly in- 


creasing. 


ny THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION have just veadopted them for use in the 


City Schools, because of their superiority over all others. 


Sample copies sent to the address of any teacher or 


school officer on receipt of half price. 


For Illustrated Text-Book Catalogue—which well be 
furnished free on application—and terms for introduc- 


tion, address the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuARE, New York; 
Or, A. C. STOCKIN, 


(Agent for Introduction of H. & B.s’ Text-Books), 


135 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ready for the Spring Schools! 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO. 


611 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have the pleasure of announcing 
TO TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS & BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
THAT THEY HAVE NOW READY 


An Entirely New Series of Readers, 
By EPES SARGENT anp AMASA MAY. 
Complete in Five Books. 


THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 300 NEW AND ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 
= HANDSOMELY PRINTED, STRONGLY BOUND, 


THE CHEAPEST SERIES PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 


The reputation of their authors is sufficient guarantee of their 


LITERARY EXCELLENCE AND PRACTICAL ABILITY. 


This Series consists of 
THE NEW AMERICAN FIRST READER, ; : . ; , 20 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SECOND READER, j 2 ; ; 30 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN THIRD READER, ; - ; - s 50 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FOURTH READER, : z : ; 60 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FIFTH READER, ; ; ; : , go cents, 


The authors have endeavored to combine all the advantages of 
The Word Method, the A B C-Method, the Phonic System, and Object T. caching. 
The ReapInc Matrer and ENGRAVINGS are NEw, FresuH and ORIGINAL. 


SPECIMENS will be sent, and Special INrRopuCTORY Prices will be made, to ALL ScHooL AUTHORITIES who desire to Ne their 
text-books on reading for the Latest, HANDsoMEst and BEst SERIES published. Address, 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., 
6ll Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mitchell’s New Geographies. 


Mitchell’s New First Lessons in Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography. 
Hand-Book of Map-Drawing. Mitchell’s Ancient Atlas. 


MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. Small Series, in Portfolios or on Rollers, with Key, Ten Dollars a Set. 
wy $ = 2 Large Series, on Rollers, with Key, Twenty Dollars a Set. 


BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE. 


Mitchell’s New School Geography and Atlas. 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geagseny. 


S. G. GOODRICH’S 


Child’s Pictorial History of United States. 
Pictorial History of the United States. 


( Pariey. ) 


OPICTRIAL HISTORIES. 


Pictorial History of Rome. 
Pictorial History of Greece. 
Pictorial History of the World. 
Pictorial Natural History. 


Pictorial History of England. | 


Pictorial History of France. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF READERS, 
By EPES SARGENT anp AMASA MAY. 


Complete in five books, beautifully illustrated with 300 new and original engravings, handsomely printed 
and strongly bound. t 


, The Series consists of d 
Retail Prices. 


THE NEW AMERICAN FIRST READER, 20 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SECOND READER, 30 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN THIRD READER; 50 cents. 
THE NEW AMER{CAN FOURTH READER, 60 cents. 
THE NEW AMER{CAN FIFTH READER, go cents. 


Bailey’s Scholar’s Companion. 
Bingham’s English Grammar. 


Tenney’s Geology. 
Hows’ Ladies’ Readers. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 


The most liberal terms for introduction. Send for Price Lists and Circulars. Correspondence and visits of Teachers and others in- 


terested in school literature cordially invited. Address, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO, 
611 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READY MAY 2Oth. 


TWO NEW HISTORIES. 














I. VENABLE’S UNITED STATES: School His- 
AR finely | Boards and T 


tory of the United States, by W . VENABLE. I2mo, 
illustrated and accompanied with numerous carefully drawn 
maps. and charts. Contains valuable foot ay Ses gggan rh 
literary matter, relating to subjects di in ; an ori- 
inal system of General Questions ; an original system of Bio- 
graphical Reviews, illustrated with authentic portraits ; and sus- 
tains thr t a unity of design and execution, presenting 4 
complete, t h concise, artistic and pleasing narration of the 
history of our country in an attractive form. ; 


Il. THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT : 2 Manual of An- 
cient History, from the earliest times to the fall of the Western 
Empire, A. D. 476. By M. E. THALHEIMER. 8vo, about 360 PP» 
with pronouncing vocabulary, and index of all the names u in 
the book; handsomely illustrated with full-page engravings of 
Ancient Temples and other historical objects, charts of the prin- 
cipal cities, and with accurate and finely executed eg. 
maps of the various countries considered in the text. The pu 


lishers are confident that these important features, in connection oe Accompanied with 
ial Charts of the Ni 


with the pleasing style of narration adopted by the author, and the 
strict conformity in statement to the very latest and most reliable. 
authorities, will serve to render the work exceedingly valuable 
and interesting, not only to students for whom it is specially 
designed, but to all classes of readers. 


For Descriptive Circular, with specimen illustrations address the Publishers. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PARSER’S MANUAL, by Jouw Witttams, | OP Cote 


A.M. Embracing classified examples in nearly every variety of 
English constructioa. Designed for schools and the use of private 
students. 12mo cloth, 265 pp. A very valuable handbook of par- 
sing exercises ; can be used as a companion to any English gram- 
mar. Single specimen copy for examination, 75 cents. $ 


Atso, New Edition, in cloth binding of . 


PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITON, ty 7. s. 
PinngEoO, A.M.,.M.D. Author of “ Pri Grammar,” “ Ana- 
lytical Grammar,” etc., etc. Embracing over 250 carefully graded 

_ lessons, commencing with the simplest sentences, and instructi 
in all the essentials to a forcible easy style. It contains, also 
instructions on the use of capital letters, punctuation marks, etc, 
Single specimen copy for examination, 50 cents. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Eciectic Sertss or Geocrapnigs. Scutyier’s Locic. : 
- Ectectic System or PenMaNsmp. Scuvyter’s ComPLeTe ALGSBRA. 
Wuite’s Grapep ScHoot Artru- Krpp’s Rueroricat Reaper. 
METICS. Couve’s InstrTuTE REeApER. 
Wuite’s Teacner’s Recorp. Norton's Naturar Purrosopuy. 
Wuite’s Purert’s Dairy Recorp. Puiturs’ Day Scuoor Sincer. 


For Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


No. 100, ScHoot Pen. No, 200, CoMMERCIAL PEN. 
No. 300, ExTRA FINE Pen. 


Price $1.2 5 per Gross. Sample Card, 3 pens of each kind, 10 cents. 





The following will be sent gratis to Teachers and School Officers : 
Specimen pages of the Eclectic. Geographies. ‘ 
Specimen pages of Phillips’ Day-School Singer. : 
Specimen pages of Leigh’s Phonetic Primer ond Primary Reader. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of the Eclectic Educational Series, 








WILSON, HINKLE & Co., Publishers, 


137 WALNUT STREET; 28 Bonp Srreet, 































. Norman Lockyer, Fellow {of the Reyal Astron 
or of “Nature,” etc. 12m0, 342 PP-, $1.75. 
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Svo, $2.50. Pats tod SEM, rs 4 
Cornell’s ‘Outline Maps. Neat, durable, cheap. 
Appleton’s Arithmeties. New, practical,» 
to the times, and increasing rapidly in circulation. 
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| YWouman’s Chemistry. Up to date. Not er | 
cumbered by technicalities, yet. ha: , i 
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Harkness’s Latin a 
Used in nearly all our classical imstitutions. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar. A! ling 
colleges use e Wes i rae ee LN i 


French, German, Spani teilea?: : we eet a 
Hebrew, pos Ress mesrage b-meemy a bi 

(See catalogue). =. Phrase | is seit Dictionnr 
$5, 388 % sins oa 4 
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WILLIAM HENSHAW, — 
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THE NEW 


MUSIC READER 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Every teacher in a public school who has ever desired 
to teach music has felt the want of a book that was sim- 
ple, clear, and progressive in its character — one that 
could be used even if the teacher was scarcely proficient 
in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the new 
Music Reader by Mr. Jepson. His system of teaching, 
as set forth in this book, has been pronounced to be the 
best in the United States by the highest authority in 
this country, Gen, Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington. Mr. Jepson has been a teacher in New 
Haven for several years, and the high appreciation of 
his system of music by the principals of the public 
schools in which he has taught, and other distinguished 
educators, may be gathered from the following : 


It gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
music in our school under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. Mr. J. 
is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 
commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
has conceived the idea of revising his * Elementary Music Reader,” making a 
complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 
well as the older pupils Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 

GEO, R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 


years I have had the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepsoh 
asa teacher of music in public schools, and more particularly in our own High 
hool. In his department of instruction, I have never known his equal in 
securing early and valuable results. Whether his success has been mainly due 
to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features of his system as com- 
prised in his “ Music Reader,” I cannot tell; I only know that the training he 
gives is thorough and natural, and that his pupils early learn to sing with a rare 
degree of intelligence and self-reliance. 
T. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School. 


= Jepson’s work and methods in teaching music in the New Haven public 
}oo's 1s an undoubted success. I would cordially commend his books to the 
tention of all who have an interest in this study in schoo 


Is. 
JOHN G,. LEWIS, Principal of Webster School. 


It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof. B. Jepson’s system of music 
ag vocal culture, At the time of its introduction I aouited the utility of teach- 
ng note inging in our large schools, but its success has disa sju- 

©, and I should now regret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 


valuable, Very truly, 
- L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight School. 


For several 


It gives me pleasure to recom * ” 
ishi mend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” to any 
Pog as thei thorough course of instruction in Jee in their is. The bouks 
ir title imports, a series of music read systematically and progressively 











arranged for the use of all grades of pupils, from the Primary to the High School 
These readers have borne most success/ully the best test of school books, namely. 
a daily use in classes for a term of years ; and have been instrumental in convinc- 
ing the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the time 
that they are prepared for the High School. 

JAMES D. WHITMORE, New Haven High School. 


Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the ‘‘ Elementary Vocal Drill ”” 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In over- 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mr. Jep- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other. 

JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School. 


Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best 
adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public. I have en- 
tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript— 
an opinion which its use in the school-room for onamet years has greatly 
strengthened. Prof, Jepson is deserving of the praise which his highly merito- 
rious work receives, and we cheerfuliy add our testimony to the above. 

RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Eaton School. 


“ Jepson’s Music Reader’’ has been used in the daily practice of vocal musi¢ 
in this school since its organizalion. ‘The results have been, not only satisfactory, 
but wonderful. The system is such that children reading in the Primer or First 
Reader can learn to sing the scale, first by numeral, then by syllable, then simple 
melodies in different keys, and so on through the elements of music. The chil- 
dren in the Grammar Department are able to sing new music at sight in four 
parts. ‘The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School. 


Professor Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as arranged in his “‘ Elementary 
Music Reader,” is of a very superior order, and im our schools will do every- 
thing that can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind, ie 

RALPH G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution. 


Mr. Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in the public schools of New 
Haven, has shown great tact and skill in teaching singing by note to even the 
youngest pupils in the schools of the city. His system has been long and thor- 
oughly tested in New Haven, where it is now working admirably. Gen. Eaton, 
National Commissioner of Education, and Gov. E , when visiting the schools 
of this city, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children in the 

rimary schools sing a¢ sight various exercises marked at the time on the black- 
peond I should be glad to find the ous which has here been so successful, 
generally adopted. Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. _ 
B. G. NORTHROP, Secretary State Board of Education. 


I am familiar with Mr, B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid 
down in his “ Elementary Music Reader,’ and as exemplified in his own practice. 
The “ Reader,” both in the earlier aud later editions, has been used in our 
schools, znd I am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with 
tolerable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of 


d of the book. z 
——— i. E. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. 


I have be ing “ Jepson’s Elementary Music Reader ” for some months and 
am Socvennet eM ever coe satisfaction with it asa text book. 
Having been written by a gentleman who has had a large experience in this hith- 
erto neglected but very important branch of education, it exactly meets the want 
felt in al schools, public or private, where music as a study is being introduced. 
The explanations are so simple, and the exercises so easy, progressive and at- 
tractive that the book commends itself to all who use it—and teachers with only a 
moderate knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and 
practically. aes 

A L. Curtiss, Teacher of Vocal Music, South District Schools, Hartford, Cor n. 

We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader”’ in the various grad.s of our 
ochedi, net find ther most admirably adapted to their purpose. 

D. P. Corsi, Principal Asylum Hill Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. 


The price of the Reader is 60 cents. Any teacher 
desiring it for examination will be furnished a copy by 
the publishers, Charles C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 


for 30 cents. 























Pac - : ene 
Pronounced by GENERAL EATON, Commissioner of Education at Washington, to be the best system in the United States 


‘* Children not taught like parrots to sing by rote, but taught to READ music and sing it AT SIGHT.’ 





JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLE. PROGRESSIVE. 
The result of actual experience in the schoolroom. 


TESTED. FOR TEN YEARS. 


Every teacher who has ever desired to instruct children in the elements of music has felt the need of a book 


that was simple, clear and pr 


was scarcely proficient in the first rudiments of the science. 
son. As to the value of the system no higher commendation can be given than that a 
who, after visiting the schools of the United States, gave his unquali 


he had seen. 
THE TESTIMONY OF PROF. HUNTINGTON IN 
REGARD TO JEPSON’S MUSIC READER. 


During a period of twenty-five years in which I have | 
been engaged in teaching, much of the time in schools 
and seminaries, I have been unable to find a text-book 
or music manual which would not either confuse the 
pupils by introducing a multiplicity of ideas in the same 
exercise or promote rofe singing by limiting the demon- 
stration of each principle to a single exercise, until I 
found the system adopted in Prof. Jepson’s book, which, 
in my opinion, must be the one universally accepted and 
fostered by the public schools of our land, The intrin- 
sic value and merit of the book has been fully dem- 
onstrated in the schools of New Haven, where 
it has been used for the past six years by its 
author, and in those of Hartford and its vicinity by 
Prof. R. S. True. One very important feature ‘Of the 
work is that it can be readily understood by subordinate 
teachers even though not altogether familiar with the 
science ; and with the same preparation for each recita-| 
tion which is made im every other science, music| 
may be as effectually taught, which is shown in all 
the public schools where it has been adopted. 

Prof. Jepson is worthy of high esteem, not only as a! 
thorough musician, but as a philanthropist, placing in | 
the hands of the children and adults of our country a 
book which will enable them to successfully, cope with | 
the musical progress of the age. 


C. W. Huntincton, Hartford, Conn. | 


The following is the testimony from the.principals of 
dletown, where the system has been tested thoroughly : 

. . L am familiar with Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid 
down in his “ Elementary Music Reader,”’ and as exemplified in his — pe. 
The “ Reader.” both in the earlier and later editions, has been in our 

and | am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with 
tolerable and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of 
the system of the book 
H. E. SAWYER, Supermtendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. 

I have been using “ Jepson's Elementary Music Keader” for some months and 
am desirous of my ever increasing ion with it asa text book. 
Having been written by a gentleman who has had a large experienc: in this hith- 
erto —— a very important branch of education, it exrctly meets the want 

felt in gil schools, public or private, where music as a study is being introduced. 

The explanations are so simple, and the exercises so . Progressive and at- 

tractive that the book commends itself to all who use it—~and teachers with only s 

moderate knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and 


practically. 
‘A. L. Conriss, Teacher of Vocal Music, South District Schools, Hartford, Coun. 





- We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” in the various grades of our 


school, and find them most 


admirably to their purpose. 
D. P. Corsi, Principal Asylum Hill Coamnte Gdleak Hartford, Conn. : 


coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mae Jep- | ti 


son’s system of elementary vocal drill than 4 
JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School, New Haven. 





ive in its character—one that could be used successfully even if the teacher 


Such is the Music Reader by Prof. Benjamin Jep- 
n 


endorsement of pe a 


TESTIMONY OF HON. BIRDSEY G. NORTH- 
-ROP, SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION OF CONNECTICUT. | 


Mr. Benj. Jepson; the instructor of Vocal Music in 
the public schools of New Haven, has shown great tact 
and skill in teaching singing by note to even the young- 
est pupils in the schools of the city. His system has 
been long and thoroughly tested in New Haven, where 
it is now working admirably. Gen. Eaton, National 
Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when 
visiting the schools of this city, ex their surprise 
and gratification at hearing ch ‘ in the primary 
schools sing af sight various exercises marked at the time 
on the blackboard. I should be ey to find the system 
which has here been so , generally adopted, 
Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools, 


B. G. NortTHROP, ¢« 
Secretary State Board of Education. 


FROM PROF. HIBBARD, THE ELOCUTIONIST. 


Prof. Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as ar- 
ranged in his “ Elementary Music Reader,” is of a very 
superior order, and in our schools will do everything that 
can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 


Ra.px G. Hisparn, Professor of Elocution. 
the public schools of New Haven, Hartford .and Mid- 


Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in inion, the most systematic and best 
adapted'to school use, of any work of its Kind now before the public. I have en- 


pinion hi say the aceclret Jor scooters ha re 
strengthened. Prof. Jepson is deserving of the which his highly merito- 


| 
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M. E. THuRSTON & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
DESKS AND SETTEES, 


7 and 9 FULTON STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 











Also, Owners of the 
ELASTIC SLATING, 


Which ie warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or 
: ew York boards, in smoothness, color, durability, reflection of 
ean, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 


ard, 
Best quality of SCHOOL SUPPLIES constantly on hand. 
E. M. THURSTON & CO.,, 
[46b] 7 and 9 Fulton Street, Providence, R. J. 








TOWNSEND SAVINGS BANK, 
CORNER OF CHAPEL AND ORANGE STREETS. 


p Deposits made in this Bank commence Interest on the Day of 
Fa mhich interest is added to principal and Compounds in 
“ary and August of each year, all of which is free of all-taxes, 


Bank open from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. by 


JAMES M. TOWNSEND, President. 
LEVI IVES, M.D., Vice President. 


| 
| 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Send for 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
TO 
E. J. PIPER, Manufacturer, 
| [48a] Springfield, Mass, 








SAMUEL WARD & Ca. 


PROPRIETORS, BOSTON, MASS. 





CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., 
GENERAL DEALERS, 

COLLEGE BOOK STORE, 

[67f] NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





To Teachers about to Purchase Books, 
either New or Second-Hand.—we beg to an- 
nounce to the teachers of Connecticut that we keep a full stock o 
new and also second-hand School Books, as well as all kinds of new 
and second-hand Miscellaneous Books, which we sell at extremely 
low prices. Customers served as well by mail as though a visit 
was made in person. A full stock of teachers’ supplies always on 


hand. Special discount to teachers. 


CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & Co., 


Nos. 458 and 460 Chapel Street, 





E ro + . , 
DWARD H. TOWNSEND, Sec y: [65a] 


(Opposite Yale College), New Haven, Conn. 
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EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 








Containing all the essential Propositions aiid Theorems in less than one hundred | M.D., Chemist-in-Chief in the Department o, ¢ os 
¢€ des 


pages, with Practical Questions for Review at the close.ot each book, and ‘Theor- 

ems tor original demonstration. Designed, for High Schools, / 

Normal Schools. By W. F. brapsury, Master in Cambridge High School, and 
Author of Eaton’s Elementary Algebra, &c. Ketail price, $1.00. 


AN ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 


Containing a Practical and Comprehensive Presentation of Plane Trigonometry, 

according to the Geometrical and Analytical Methods, together with the 

necessary Tables. Designed for High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. 
By W. F. Brapsury. Retail price, $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOM- 


ETRY, 


Ini vol. Retail price, $1.50. 
Messrs. T. B. & B. also publish 


EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


For High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. By W. F. brapsury, 
author ot Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c., and Master 
in Cambridge High School. 12mo0,250 pp. Retail nce, $1.25. 

This work is designed tor beginners, and yet 1s sufficiently full tor the prepar- 
ation of Students tor College, and tor positions as teachers. I1t contains a large 
number and a great variety ot problems, but does not aim to present all the abstract 
principles included in works for an advanced collegiate course. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra is endorsed by Prots. Bowen and Pierce of Har- | 


vard University, Prof. Newton of Yale College, Prot. Quimby of Lartmouth, and 
other Coilege Protessors, as containing enough to prepare students ior Couege, 
and the book has also received the veceuhendtnaation of some of the most prominent 
teachers throughout New England. ; : 

It has been adopted and is the only Auer used in the nig Schools of Char- 
lestown, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Milford, West 
Roxbury, Holyoke, Plymouth, Abingdon, No. Bridgewater, Webster, Danvers, 
Melrose, Brighton and Needham, Mass., Saco, Me., Dover, Keene, and Peter- 
boro’, N. H., Kutland, brandon, and Wandsor, Vt., Pawtucket, R. ]., Stamford, 
Stonington, Groton, Thompsonville, Thomaston, Wallingtord, Conn., and 
numerous other towns as well as Academies, Private Schools and Semunaries 
throughout New England and the West, 


From Mr, CALEB EMERY, Principal of High School, Charlestewn, 
Mass, 

We are using Bradbury's Baton’s*Algebra with entire satisfac- 
tion. Its accuracy, brevity ahd thoroughness in the statement and 
illustration of principles render it, in my opinion, a Model Text 
Book. & = 

From Mr. L. P. MARTIN, Préncipal of High School, Windsor 

Leeks, 

I have tried Eaton’s Algebra with excellent success, and can re- 

commend it as much superior te any I have used. 


Copies of above works sent for Half-price. 





EATON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


A complete course in Arithmetic for Primary, Grammar, High 
Schools and Academies. By J.'$, EATON, iate instructor in Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass, 


This series presents the latest and most improved methods of instruc- 
tion. 
From Prof. I. N, CARLETON, Principal of Conn. State Normal 
School, New Britain. 


I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics. 


From Hon, JoHN D, PHILBRICK, Supt. of Public Schools, Boston 

The use of Eaton’s Arithmetics in all the grades of our public 
schools, during the last four years, has only added new proots o1 
their excelience. The protracted and severe test to which they 
have been subjected has tully confirmed the opinion of their ments 
expressed by me previously. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


This work treats of the discipline of the school and the teacher’s 
qualifications and work. Itis especially valuable to young teachers. 
by H1RaM ORCUTT, Principai ot ‘Tilden Semimasy, West Lebanon, 
N. H. . 

Single copies, sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00, 





Descriptive Catalogue of Baton’s' Mathematics and other educational 
works sent free, on application to the Publishers, 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 


[47a] 25 & 29, CORNHILL, Busron- 


Academies and | 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO's, 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown's Physiology and Hyziene, By Rytann T. Brown, 





tts ; crdture, Washing. 
ton, D. C. Divided into.50 lessons, with ign to adapt it to 
the common school term of ten weeks. 12mo, cloth, 288 pages, 


lilustrated. Price, $1. 50. 


Henkle's Text Spelling-Bock. Py Hon. W. D. Henx1, /. te 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, Over five thousand difficult 
words arranged in short lessons, including. many proper names; 
also, a number of Dictation Exercises. For advanced classes, 
144 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book, To accompany the Ectectic 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Designed to be written with lead pen- 
cil, during second year of school-life. The letters and figures are 
of large size, given separately and in combination. The object. 
being to teach the form of -the letters. Handsomely Jilustrated 
Cover. Price, 12 cents, 


Venable’s United States History, For Schools. By W. H. 
VENABLE. 12mo, 280 pp, Finely Ilustrated and accompanied 
with numerous carefully drawn maps and charts. Contains VALU- 
ABLE FOOT NOTES, referring to literary matter relating to subjects 
discussed in the text: an original system of GENERAL QUESTIONS: 
an original system of BIOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS, illustrated with 
authentic portraits : and sustains throughout a unity of design and 
execution, presenting a complete though concise, artistic and plea- 
sing narration of the leading facts of the history of our country in 
an attractive form. Price, $1.25. 


Thatheimer's Ancient History, A Manual of Ancient His- 
tory, from the earliest. ti to the fall of the Western Empire. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, formerly Teacher of History and Compos- 
ition in Packer Collegiate Institute, 8vo, 378 pp. Handsomely 
illustrated with full-page po. odin. 2 of Ancient Temples and other 
historical objects, charts of the principal cities, and accurate and 
finely executed double-page maps of the various countries consid- 
ered in the text. Price, $2.50, 


The Parser's Manu f, By JouN Wiuttams, A.M. Embra- 
cing classified examples in nearly eyery variety of English construc- 
tion, 12mo, cloth, ~ LSP raldable ~book of parsing 
exersises : can be used d4s’a companion to any English Grammar. 
Price, $1.00, 


Pinneo's Guide to Composition. (New edition in cloth bind- 
ing.) By T. S. Pinngo, A.M., M.D., author of “ Primary Gram- 
mar,” “ Analytical Grammar,” etc,, etc. Embracing over 250 care- 
fully graded lessons, commencing. with the ‘simplest sentences, 
and instructing in all the essentials to a forcible, easy style ; also, 
full instruction on the use of capital Tetters, punctuation marks, &c. 
Price, 75 cents. 


McGuffey's Juvenile Eclectic Speaker, (New and improved 
edition.) Two hundred easy and animated exercises for reading or 
speaking. New, fresh, humorous aud instructive, grave and gay. 
Price, 75 cents. 








Supplies for first Introduction, and Sample Copies to Teachers, at 
two-thirds retail prices. Address the Publishers for 
full descriptive Circulars. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


No, 100, SCHOoL PEN, No. 200, COMMERCIAL PEN. 
No. 300, EXTRA FINE PEN, 
Price, $1.25 per Gross, Sample Card, 3 pens of each hind, 10 cents, 


secrten--- SAR ose 

The following will be sent gratis to Teachers and Schoci Officers: 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of the Eclectic Educational 

Series. 

Specimen pages of the Eelectic Geographies. _ 

Specimen pages of Phillips’ Day-School Singer, 

Specimen pages of Venable’s U, 8. History. 

Specimen pages of Leigh's Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE. & Co;, Publishers, 


137 WALNUT STREET, 28 BonD STREET, 
[50a] CINCINNATL NEW YORK. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE ON FIRST-CLASS PENMANSHIPS 


The retail price of Rightmyer’s American system of Penmanship, and of Knopp’s German and 
English Penmanships has been reduced to TEN CENTS. 


RIGHTMYER’S AMERICAN: SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
IN 18 NUMBERS. 


Contents: No. 1. Text or Medium hand for beginners, comprising the thirteen small letters of the alphabet, which are of one: 
height and most easily formed. No. 2. Small letters, shaded, and folded letters above the line, ending with a few eas Capitals and 
easy words. No. 3. All the long letters above and below the line, and their combinations with the small letters, with all the capitals 
in variety with short easy words. No. 4. Five easy words to the page, commencing with capitals. No, 5. Eight words to the page | 
of different lengths, with a capital at the commencement and in the middle of the page. No. 6. Words at the ends of the line and 
sentences in the middle. No. 7. Twenty-four sentences commencing with capitals. No. 8. Twenty-four sentences smaller size 
No. 9. Twenty-four sentences, very fine, for a lady’s finished hand. No, Io. Commercial forms for boys. No. 11. Commercial forms, 



































cards of compliment. No. 12. Variety alphabets, German, Old English, Roman and Italic print, plain and ornamented. No. 13 Bold 
commercial writing, day-book, reading sentences, commercial terms and firm names. | 
KNOPP’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, : 











| 
In Nine Numbers. Per Dozen, $1.20. om 
ConTENTS: No. 1. First principles and contracted letters. No. 2. Stem, loop and contracted letters. No. 3. Exercises in stem, —_ 
oop and contracted letters, combined into words ; also figures. No, 4. Formation of plain capitals, with exercises in words. No, Se “ah 
Variations in more complicated capitals, with exercises in words. No, 6. Exercises in a smaller hand, moral sentences. No. 7. NI 
Commercial hand ; ledger headings, etc. ; bold hand. No. 8. Business forms ; notes, drafts, receipts, bills, etc. No. 9. Ladies’ hand. 
4 — 
KNOPP’S CERMAN PENMANSHIP. 
IN NINE NUMBERS. 
ConTENTS: Nos. 1 and 2. Beginning exercises and small letters. No. 3.Capital letters and figures. No. 4. Exercises in words. 
No. 5. Exercises in sentences ; small hand. No. 6, Exercises in words ; commercial hand. No, 7. With four line writing on each side. 
Exercises in letters, bills, receipts, notes and drafts ; smallest commercial hand. A. Exercises in sentences. B. Exercises in words, 
* 2 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
9 DAY STREET, NEW YORK. VINE S8T., CINCINNATI, 0, 
THE LATEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST. S|LICATE BOOK SLATES 
ee FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ; 
A ONE TERM BOOK i 
IN Light, Portable, | 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. aR i. 
Teacn 
owe IB a 
Ii i \ ACAT 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—A | at Best Marking Surface iss 
Text-Book for Schools, Academies, Colteges and aE iy : Mc 
° Ir 
Families. By JosepH C. MARTINDALE, M.D., TT by 
late Principal of the Madison Grammar New York ‘Silicate Book Slate Co,, an 
° ° ° JLTON §S R wi, 2 ’ Th 
School, Philadelphia. Price, $1.30. ors FUL a 
For examination, 65 cents oe Zasvos 
7 NNAL 
Dr. Martindale’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene presents | SILICATE P O C KE 7 s LATES, Ne 
the following claims to the consideration of teachers. Technicali- | For Lead Pencils and Slate Pencils. er 
ties have been avoided, so far as consistent with the treatment of | eyeqe All 
the subject. The style in which it is written is not only pleasing | Silicate Book Slates, = 
but such as to be readily comprehended by those for whose use | $18 ; Periop 
it is designed. Superfluous matter has been omitted, so that the | Silicate Spelling Leaf Slate, 
book can be completed in a much shorter period than any other | Silicate Black-Boards. 7 2 
text-book on the subject as yet published. a aver 
In addition to the above, we publish a number of other valuable | PRICE REDUCED FOR THE Be care 
text-books for Schools, Academies and Colleges. Our catalogue) SILICATE WALL SLATING. — 
and descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on application. | TC 
Liberal terms for introduction. | Makes the best Wall or Wooden Black-board. 
Pl ddres Pints, $1.50; qts., $2.50; half gallon, $5.00 ; gallon, $9.00. Ce 
a? Se, up in cans with full directions, and boxed for shipping safely wit 
=a . books and other goods. De 
43 r ad | p 
4 - ¥. ELDREDGE & BRO., MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : Depos 
‘ 17 North Seventh Street, New York = 
eventh street, Cor. Fulton and Church Streets, New . a 
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“Containing a Practi 





EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. } 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, | 


Confaining all the essential Propositions and Theorems in less than one hundred | 
rac Practical Questions for Review at the close of each book, and | Theor- | 
ems fon Original demonstration. Designed for High Schools, Academies and 
Normal Schools. By W. F. Brapsury, Master in Cambridge High School, and | 
A hor of Eaton’s Elementary Algebra, &c. Retail price, $1.00. 


AN ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 


and Comprehensive Presentation of Plane Trigonometry‘ 

according to t Geometrical and Analytical Methods, together with the } 

necessary Tables. Designed for High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. 
By W. F. Brapsury. Retail price, $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOM- 
ETRY, | 


In1 vol. Retail price, $1.50. 
Messrs. T. B. & B. also publish 


EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


For High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. By W. F. Brappury, 
author of Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c., and Master 
in Cambridge High School. 12mo,250 pp. Retail Price, $1.25. 

This work is designed for beginners, and yet 1s sufficiently full for the prepar- 
ation of Students for College, and for positions as teachers. It contains a large 
number and a great variety of problems, but does not aim to present all the abstract 

principles included in works for an advanced col te course. ' 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra is endorsed by Profs. Bowen and Pierce of Har- 
vard University, Prof. Newton of Yale College, Prot. Quimby of Dartmouth, and } 
other College Professors, as containing enough to prepare students for College, 
and the book has alsa received the recommendation of some of the most prominent 
teachers throughout New England. 3 sh ae 

It has been adopted and is the only Algebra used in the High Schools of Char- | 
lestown, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Milford, West 
Roxbury, Holyoke, Plymouth, Abingdon, No. Bridgewater, Webster, Danvers, 
Melrose, Brighton and Needham, Mass., Saco, Me., Dover, Keene, and Peter- 
boro’, N. H., Rutland, Brandon, and Windsor, Vt., Pawtucket, R. I., Stamford, 
Stonington, Groton, Thompsonville, Thomaston, Wallingford, Conn., and 
numerous other towns as well as Academies, Private Schools and Seminaries 
throughout New England and the West. 


















From Mr. CALEB EMERY, Principal of High School, Charlestewn 
Mass. 

We are using Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra with entire satisfac- | 
tion. Its accuracy, brevity and thoroughness in the statement and | 
illustration of principles render it, in my opinion, a Model Text 
Book. 

From Mr. L. P. MARTIN, Principal of High School, Windsor 

LOCKS. 

I have tried Eaton’s Algebra with excellent success, and can re- 

commend it as much superior to any I have used. 
Copies of above works sent for Half-price. 


oe 


EATON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


A complete course in Arithmetic for Primary, Grammar, High 
Schools and Academies. By J. S. Eaton, late Instructor in Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass, 

_ This series presents the latest and most improved methods of instruc 
ton, 

From Prof. I. N. CARLETON, Principal of Conn. State Normal 

School, New Britain. 

I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics. 

From Hon, JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Suft. of Public Schools, Boston. 

The use of Eaton’s Arithmetics in all the grades of our public 
schools, during the last four years, has only added new proofs of 
their excellence. The protracted and severe test to which they 
have been subjected has fully confirmed the opinion of their merits 
expressed by me previously. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


This work treats of the discipline of the school and the teacher’s 
qualifications and work. Itis especially valuable to young teachers. 
$y HIRAM ORCUTT, Principal of Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon 
N. H. ; 
Single copies, sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00. 





Descriptive Catalogue of Eaton’s Mathematics and other educational 
works sent free, on application to the Publishers, 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, | 


[II 1 It} 25 & 29, CoRNHILL, Boston. | 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’s 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS 
should examine the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Before deciding what books to use in the schools under their charge:. 


MONROE’S 
SERIES OF SCHOOL READERS. 


First Reader, In preparation, - . . ° $0.30 
Second Reader, ed . . . . * 0.50 
Third Reader, - . . ° e ‘ 0.75 
Fourth Reader, Just published, - - . . * 1,00 
| Fifth Reader, = . * . ° - 1.25 
Sixth Reader, . - - - ° e 1.50 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that they have 
nearly completed a Series of School Readers, by Prof. Lewis B. 
Monroe, Professor of Vocal Culture and Elocution in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The thorough and enthusiastic study which the author has given 
to this subject, and his long and successful experience as a Practi- 
cal Instructor of Schools, Teachers, Clergymen, Public Speakers,. 
and Readers, have eminently qualified him for the task he has un- 
dertaken. These books are profusely illustrated by the best artists, 
and in mechanigal execution are superior to any school-books now 
published. 

The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third and Fifth 


| Readers form an abridged course, peculiarly adapted to the wants. 


of ungraded schools in the smaller towns. 


MONROE’S VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 


A new work on Physical and Vocal Training for the use of 





| Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, or Public 


Speaker can afford to be without this little manual, Retail price, 
$1.00. 


HAGAR’S ARITHMETICS. 
P rimary Lessons in Numbers, , ° ° » $0.30 


I. 

2. Elementary Arithmetic, . . . . 0.50 
3. Common School Arithmetic, ‘ . ‘ + 1.00 
4. Dictation Problems and Key to Common School Arithmetic, 1.00 
Be 


HE MOST ATTRACTIVE, 
THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 


Mental and Written Exercises are combined in each Book of the 
Series, and their arrangement is such that the Primary Lessons and 
the Elementary Arithmetic form an abridged course. “ The Primary 
Lessons and the Common School Arithmetic form a full course, 
Each course complete in two books. 

No other Series is so economical of the time of the student, or 
so practical and thorough in its teaching. Methods and Processes, 
such as are now used by Business Men, are presented instead of 
those hitherto known only in the School-Room; the Problems are 
numerous and varied ; the books are profusely illustrated with the 
finest woodcuts ; and they are admitted to be the handsomest books 
of their class ever published. 


ALL TEACHERS 


Who wish to keep up with the improved methods of instruction, 


will find it greatly to their advantage to give these books a careful 
examination, 





Copies for examination, or for first introduction in exchange for 
other books in use, will be supplied at Half Retail Prices, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogues, 
COWPERTHWAIT & CoO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


28 and 630 Chestnut Street, = Philadelphia 


WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 


142 GRAND STREET, N, Y, 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Swinton’s Word-Analysis. 


A word Analysis of English Derivative Words, with practical exer-| 


cises in Spelling, Analying, Defining, Synonyms, and the use of} 


words. Wm. Swinton, A.M., Professor of the English Lan- 
guage, i 2 ersity of California, and author “Condensed History of 
the United States,” etc. 128 pages. Price for examination, 25 cts, 
The prominent points of this book are : 
1. The clear and simple method of word-analysis and definition. 
2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining and the use of words 
in actual composition. 


3. The adaptation of the manual, by pr gene gt character, to 
the needs of the several poss Sey, of public and private schools. 


Catheart’s Youth’s Speaker. 


Selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogues, suited to the capacities 
of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition Day requirements of 
Common Schools and Acadamies; with many new and_ original 
pieces. By Geo. R. Catheart, A. M. 190 pages. Cloth, price for 
examination, 75 cents. 


The prominent points of this book are : 
1. The selections are suitable to the exhibition day requirements of 
common schools and academies. 
. They are adapted to the understannding of the younger pupils. 
As far as practicable, only pieces that are fresh or that have here- 
tofore never been used ina book of this kind, are presented. 


& ty 


Robinson’s Examples, 


Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written. With numerous 
Tables of Money, Weights, Measures, etc., designed for review and 
test exercises. By W. D. Fish, A.M. Cloth, 282 pages. Price 
for examination, 75 cents. 

This work covers the whole ground of Arithmetic, and can be 
used in connection with any series, Or other text-book on the sub- 
ject. 


Townsend’s Commercial Law. 


A compendium of Commercial Law. Analytically and topically 
arranged, with copious citations and legal authorities, for the use of 
Busiriess Colleges, Universities, etc, By Calvin Townsend, author 
of “ Analysis of Civil Government,” etc. 1 vol, large 8vo., over. 
500 pages. Price for examination, 5.00. 


This work will be of great value as a text-book in-all institutions 
of learning where a business education is a part of the course of 
instruction. 


** Single copies of any of the above, if required 
for examination with a view of introduction, will be 
forwarded by mail on receipt of appended price. 


Address, 


W. A. WILDE & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 





89 NO. 1 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


GUYOT'S GEOGRAPHIES 
~ READOPTED UNANIMOUSLY — 


\IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


AFTER THREE Y EARS’ ae 


ae TDS tad oe * % 44% 


Z as ¥ & cut a 3 
, p< piss. & . Se oe ; 
Ata of the Board of Education’ of the Cit tna 
Ray en joe 19, oan the Committee on Course of of said 


i gery peta tt Say the ensu- 
the following as to Geography, which was 
, to-wit : RSs Rely 


' GEOGRAPHY. 
‘The Committee recommend that 


 QUYOT'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
As-a text-book, be substituted in 1B gre Sa of the District schools 
for the present syllabus in Geogr for that grade : 


the arrangement and a areas tke ie ty toed. peak 
book to be under pads notes the Peabortns, of Schools. 


We also recommend that 
Be used in al the wae of Intermediate schools. 
W. F. Hurvevt, Clerk. 
(The above report cette without a dissenting vote.) 
The following letter from the Chairman of the Text-Book Com- 
mittee, indicates the STRENGTH OF GuUYOT’S, SERIES; « — 
; CINCINNATI, O., June 29, 1871. 


Dorma ag ees Sear parr ge ba | dei 

, im r Pp ‘incinnati, 

Obie, by the cae on rye beg ome of Study and Text-Books. 
While di to do justice to the many scaanttel 


text some of which have 

in the fate Seay illustrations, the Committee was Read 

to a’ Guyot’s Series, on the score of original and 
attractive vearrengement tof material. We believe inno series of books 
is the Science ne aa gir) eee Snag we laf 
calculated to arouse attention, satisfy the desisire for information, 
and leave a vital and anent impression on the mind. The 
Board of Education, deren unanimously, have decided that 
nr te Elementary and jimead School i¢s shall be the 
sole text-books used in the District and Intermediate schools of 


Cincinnati for the 
ise) ig Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 
Chairman Com a Course of Study and Text- Books. 


Cincinnati, Nov, 28, 1871. 
We do hereby certify that Gu ’s Geographies, after having been 
in use for over three years in Cincinnati Public Schools, were 
re-adopted as the text-books forthe Gchpalls test ociinnes, by a 
unanimous vote of the Board of Education. Our school authorities 
most decidedly prefer them to any other series. 


[Signed] Joun Hancock, Supt. of Schools. 
A. D. bom Wo. STRUNK, 
H. EcKEL Wa. B. Davis, 


Cami on Text- Books ang Course of Study. 


tyt or li lak abameiinadton and introduction nol Guyor’s GE- 
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GILMAN H. TUCKER. 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston, 
‘New England Agent for Publications of 
26 CHAS. 0. SORIBNER & 00., New York. 
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ERTISEMENTS. 


POPULAR TEXT- BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Single copies, 15 cents. All letters except 


FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS. 


Common -School Series, Complete in Four Books. ural mate ha oa ain 


n. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS... 400. ols! 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC..... 500. | 1O 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, Ae 
COMMON-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, &1 00 

\OF EDUCATION 


te Have just been readopted m N. ¥. G ety Schools. 


aders, 


They are the most beautifully illustrated and best y 


graded Arithmetics yet published. They have met and 
are still receiving the most unparalleled success. Teach- 
ers who examine them prefer them to all others for use RIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


in their schools. 
BOUND 
5 
Sample copies sent to any teacher’s or school officer's 


address on receipt of half price, and in case the books [IN AMERICA. 
are adopted for use, the sample copies are made free by 
deducting the amount from bill for introduction. : 
Ge For full list of our School and College Text-Books, send for our H/LITY. 
Mustrated Text-Book Catalogue, which will be furnished free on appli- 
cation to , ‘ 20 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, . 30 cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw YorK ; 4 : 50 CERES. 


Roe : 60 cents. 
Or, A. C. STOCKIN (Agent for Introduction of H. & B.s’ Text-Books), * é go cents, 


135 WASHINGTON St., Boston, MAss. 





byect Teaching. 
: New, Fresu and ORIGINAL. 


JORITIES who desire to roe their 


ii ta & CO., 
611 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Harper & Brothers Popular Text-Books. 


STILL THE BEST! 


WILLSON’S 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY 


READERS anp SPELLERS. 


Their use in SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES constantly in- 


creasing. 


ney THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION have just veadopted them for use in the 


City Schools, decause of their superiority over all others. 


Sample copies sent to the address of any teacher or 


school officer on receipt of half price. 


For Illustrated Text-Book Catalogue—which well be 
furnished free on application—and terms for introduc- 


tion, address the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Souare, New York: 
Or, A. C. STOCKIN, 
(Agent for Introduction of H. & B.s*’ Text-Books), 


135 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Mass, 
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Re ady for the Spring Schools! 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO. 


611 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Have the pleasure of announcing 
TO TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS & BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
THAT THEY HAVE NOW READY 


An Entirely New Series of Readers, 
By EPES SARGENT ann AMASA MAY, 


Complete in Five Books. 


THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 300 NEW AND ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED, STRONGLY BOUND, 


THE CHEAPEST SERIES PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 


The reputation of their authors is sufficient guarantee of their 


LITERARY EXCELLENCE AND PRACTICAL ABILITY. 


This Series consists of 
THE NEW AMERICAN FIRST READER, : ‘ ‘ , P 20 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SECOND READER, ‘ ; ; ‘ 30 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN THIRD READER, ‘ ; , : : 50 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FOURTH READER, ; : : ; 60 cents. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FIFTH READER, , j ; ; ‘ go cents. 


The authors have endeavored to combine all the advantages of 
The Word Method, the A B C Method, the Phonic System, and Object Teaching. 
The READING MATTER and ENGRAVINGS are NEw, FRESH and ORIGINAL. 


SPECIMENS will be sent, and SpecIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES will be made, to ALL ScHooL AUTHORITIES who desire to change their 
text-books on reading for the Larest, HANDsoMEst and Best SERIES published. Address, 


KH. H. BUTLER & CO.. 
62 611 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE ANALYTICAL SERIES OF READERS, 
By RICHARD EDWARDS, LL.D., and J. RUSSELL WEBB. 


Though but recently completed, the Analytical Series has already been adopted by the public schools of NEw YorRK, BROOKLYN, 
Jersey Crry, SYRACUSE, OSWEGO, BINGHAMTON, CHICAGO, RUTLAND, PITTSFIELD, MERIDEN, DANBURY, STAMFORD, W INSTED, 
PORTLAND, ROCKVILLE, and many other cities and leading towns of New England and the Middle and Western States 3. has been intro- 
duced into several State Normal Schools, and has received the unqualified and hearty approbation of our most distinguished educators, 





Wherever used, it is giving the greatest satisfaction, and is fully sustaining the reputation of its practical and accomplished authors. 
Thousands of testimonials have been received from teachers who have examined and used these Readers. The following extracts 


from a few are presented as fair specimens of the whole : 

From Prof. J. W. Dickinson, Prin. State Normal School, West- 
field, Mass.—The Analytical Readers are doubtless the best now 
used. 

From E. Hubbard Barlow, late Vice-Prin. State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass., and now Professor of Elocution, Amherst Col- 
lege—I heartily recommend the Analytical Series of Readers. I 
shall be glad to see these books in general use in our schools. 

From Prof. J. Gibbs, Prin. of Fenn-street Grammar School, 
Pittsfield, Mass.—I take pleasure in recommending the Analytical 
Readers as the best with which I am acquainted. 

From Prof. A. G. Boyndon, Prin. State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass.—The method of reading adopted by the authors is the 
best method, because it is founded upon the laws of mental activity, 

From H. L. Read, Sup’t Public Schools, Amherst, Mass.—No 
other reading books extant are, in my opinion, comparable with the 
Analytical. 

From J. W. Holland, Prin. High School, Westborough, Mass.— 
I find them, in comparison with all others that I have seen, the best, 

From S. H. Pearl, Prin., and Amos Hadley, Associate Principal 
State Normal School, Piymouth, N. H.—We have adopted the 
Analytical Series, and have no hesitation in recommending that 
series as in all respects the best we have seen. 

From Rev. E. Adams, Pres. Board of Education, and H. J. 
Crippen, Ch. Text-Book Com., Concord, N. H.—We take pleasure 
in saying that the Analytical Readers are in our judgment the best 
reading books with which we are acquainted. 

From Eben S. Stearns, Principal Robinson Female Seminary, 
Exeter, N. H.—The Analytical Readers have given unqualified sat- 
isfaction. I consider the general plan of the entire series, far supe- 
rior to any other with which I am acquainted. 

From O. H. Kile, Sup’t Public Schools, Westerly, R. I—They 
stood triumphantly that hardest of all tests, the test of the class- 
room. I would not exchange them for any other series with which 
I am acquainted. 

From N. W. DeMunn, Prin. Grammar School, Providence, R. I. 
—lI have carefully compared the Analytical Readers wijh various 
other series, and am decidedly in favor of the Analytical. 

From Miss M. B. Brown, Woonsocket, R. I.—In the course of 
my teaching I have used some seven or eight different series of 
readers, and I unhesitatingly say that the Analytical are the best I 
have ever used. 

From N, W. Littlefield, Prin. High School, Newport, R. I.—The 
Analytical Series of Readers is highly prized by all teachers whose 
aim is to awaken thought on the part of their pupils, and to impart 
a correct vocal expression. 

From Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Prin. Oswego Normal and Training 
School—In all points, I do not know a series of books more worthy 
of public confidence and patronage. 

From Edward Smith, Sup’t Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
They are the best readers I have ever known. We have been able 
to accomplish more during the time they have been in use, than we 
have in three or four times that length before their introduction. 


RETAIL 


From Geo. L. Farnham, Sup’t of Schools, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
I know of no series of readers embodying so many excellencies. 

From E. H. Russell, Principal Academic Institute, LeRoy, N. Y. 
—lI say without hesitation or qualification, that they are much the 
best reading books with which I am acquainted. 

From J. H. Hoose, Prin. State Normal School, Cortland Village, 
N. Y.—I think the best books need only a test, an examination, to 
be pronounced superior. 


From the Public School Teachers, Syracuse, N. Y.—I firmly 
believe, as the result of experience and study upon this subject, that 
the Analytical Readers are destined to save from an absolute loss of 
full half our time hitherto spent in hum-drum word-droning. 

J. B. BricHaM, Prin, Prescott School. 


From David N. Camp, late State Sup’t Schools, Conn.—They 
certainly possess characteristics of great practical value. The prin- 
ciples of reading are set forth in clear and concise language, and 
the directions given, while brief, are sufficiently full, and such as 
cannot fail, if properly followed, to secure a better expression of 
thought and emotion in our schools. 

From Isaac N. Carleton, Prin. Conn. State Normal School.—We 
have used Edward’s Sixth Reader, of the Analytical Series, in the 
Connecticut Normal School, with much satisfaction, and feel that 
each one of our graduates should be made acquainted with the book. 

From Rey. (Prof.) Francis T. Russell, Elocutionist, Waterbury, 
Conn.—The analytical method laid down in the Series of Readers 
by Messrs. Edwards & Webb cannot fail, if faithfully followed, to 
assist in making good readers. If we can really make the minds of 
the children work in the subject matter of the reading lesson, an in- 
telligent and intelligible expression follows almost by necessity. 
This desirable end can hardly fail to be secured by the course of 
discipline proposed in the Analytical Series. 

From Messrs. Z. B. Nichols and John Day Ferguson, Acting 
School Visitors, Stamford, Conn.— The success of the “word 
method” in the younger classes has been most gratifying, and we 
have found in every case that the more unreservedly the teacher ac- 
cepted the system, and the more thoroughly she carried it out, the 
greater was the improvement of the school. 

From Rev. R. S. Kendall, Acting School Visitor, Vernon, Conn, 
I am very much pleased with them, and am sure that they are a 
great gain to our schools. 

From A. G. Finney, Prin. and Acting Visitor of Portland, Conn., 
Public Schools.—I heartily approve of them. Without exception it 
may be said that no Reader contains a collection so diversified, ju 
dicious, and artistic, as this. It is so arranged as to afford the 
reader ample exercise in every department of style. 

From W. Woodbridge, Chairman of Board of Education, Brook- 
lyn, Conn.—I take pleasure in saying that in my opinion the prin- 
ciple adopted by the author of this Series is the only true one, and 
that in these books it is carried out skillfully and thoroughly. 

From J. H. Hurlbut, Prin. Rocky Dell Institute, Lime Rock, 
Conn., and Acting School Visitor, Salisbury, Conn.—They are in 
my judgment, far superior to any series I have used. ‘ 


PRICES. 


First READER, - - 28 cts. | THIRD READER, - - 75 cts. | FirrH READER, : - $1.25 

SECOND READER, - 50 cts. | FourtH READER, - go cts. | SIxtrH READER, - - $1.50 
ANALYTICAL INTERMEDIDIATE GEOGRAPHY, designed for use in large schools, requiring an extra number 

of grades, - . - - - - - . - - - - - 80 cts. 

Epwarbs & WARREN’S ANALYTICAL SPELLER, - - - - - - - - - - 25 cts, 

Epwarps & WEBB’s PRIMARY READING LEssons, consisting of Eight Charts, 20 x 25 inches, - $4.00 

The Analytical Readers present many improvements and excellences, and are worth the careful attention of every educator who de* 


sires to use the best books, ‘The publishers invite correspondence on the part of teachers and school officers. 


(44) Specimen Readers for examination furnished at half price. 


TAINTOR & CO., Publishers, 678 Broadway, New York. 
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TH E STUDY OF LITERATURE IN OUR | their literary taste and not merely as an exercise in 


SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM HUTCHISON. 


The importance of this branch of study can 
hardly be overestimated. It is one of the most ef- 
ficient means of culture within our reach. A man) 
may have a wide acquaintance with books, which he 
has consulted merely for some ‘practical end, and 
still be a boor, but one can scarcely be familiar with 
literature as such and not be a gentleman. If it is 
true that “ evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners,” it is also equally true that refined diction and 
noble thoughts tend to propagate their like. A good 
book is like a gifted person who is at the same time 
pure ; when once you have tasted the flavor of his 
society, you turn from the vulgar with disgust. 

Perhaps in no other country and at no other time 
has a correct literary taste been of so much impor- 
tance as it is with us now. Every one reads, and 
the press teems with productions not entirely good. 
Boys and girls find books awaiting them, written 
expressly for their gratification, as soon as they 
know their letters, and even the nursery has its pe- 
riodicals. The influence that is thus exerted is in- 
calculable, and it can be made good only by giving 
the young such a correct taste that they will not 
patronize what is bad; for whatever will be read 
will be published, and what does not pay will be 


declamation, even before they can read fluently. 
This may seem absurd to some. What! they 
will say. Attempt to introduce a child to Shakes- 
peare or Milton ‘before it can read? It would, of 
course, be foolish to try to teach a mere child Ju- 
lius Caesar or Paradise Lost, but it is wonderful 
how childlike genius often is in its highest flights ; 
and in all the great writers there are pieces here 
and there that quite young children can understand 
enough of to feel the sweet magic of their charm. 
How old, for instance, must a child be to catch the 
beauty of Wordsworth’s “We are Seven,” or to be 
interested in Shakespeare’s Queen Mab? And all 
through the rich treasure-house of English litera- 
ture, from Chaucer to our own day, how many a 
‘gem there is which the skillful teacher can so set 
and exhibit as to catch the child’s eye and make it 
impossible for dirt, or even glittering paste, in the 
future, to charm it. That this can be accomplished 
is proved by what gifted mothers have done for their 
sons and daughters; and there have been many 
who could trace to such influences tastes that have 
been to them a well-spring of joy as long as they 
lived. This subject assumes a greater importance 
when we consider the home surroundings of a great 
part of our younger pupils. Those of the higher 
schools have generally some culture at home, but a 
very large portion of those in the lower rooms have 
little except what the school affords. If anything 





dropped. 

The literary culture of our schools is therefore | 
of the highest importance, and should be attended 
to from the very first. A considerable part of the 


is read in the family it is the dime novel or the 
Ledger, and the conversation which the child hears 
is often far from refined. The home, too, is in many 
cases a bare living place, and if not positively de- 





time of even the lowest rooms should be occupied | 
by readings, on the part of the teacher, of selec- 
tions intended not merely to interest the children | 


| 


and keep them out of mischief, nor even to teach | 
good morals, but to foster a love for literature as, 
such. These should be accompanied by explana-| 


‘ ft 
tions calculated to awaken the interest and thought | 


grading, has little about it to foster the higher aspi- 
rations. The furniture is unsightly, the walls bare 
or worse, the family arrangements almost entirely 
devoid of those amenities which, far from being 
mere artificial arrangements, are one sign that we 
are higher than the brutes. On such it is doubly 
desirable that the school should exert an uplifting 


of the pupils, and to enable them to appreciate | power, and how can this be better done than by 
what has been read. They should be encouraged | making use of the noble thoughts and words which 
to ask questions and express opinions, and should | have been bequeathed to us, as it would seem, almost 
be taught to recite pieces with a view to cultivating | for this very end? 


LILO 
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This attention to literature as outk is nnided| 
also as an offset to that bald utilitarianism which has 


threatened to sweep from our lower schools almost | 
: . | 
every refining influence. We would not for a mo-| 


ment forget the importance of teaching children 


need of falling into Charyk bdis because we steer wide 


‘of Scylla. If children are taught that work is de- 


grading and no calling but a literary one is noble, 
doubtless they will hate work more than they are 
inclined to by nature, and many of them will be 


things that are useful, even in the vulgar sense of | rendered unhappy and their lives be failures. This 


this much-abused word. And we would also not | 
lose sight of the fact that most of the pupils of our 
lower schools especially need such knowledge, as 


(can be guarded against by instilling proper notions 
on the essential dignity of every honest calling, and 
‘by fixing in every young mind the paramount 


‘ , . ‘ ° ‘ : 
the question of what they shall eat and drink and | claims of duty in all cases, however irksome. And 


wherewithal they shall be clothed will be an all-ab- 


sorbing one withthem. But it is all the more requi- | 


site that their school life should at least introduce 
them to higher things, else they will hardly ever find 
them. He who is born to wealth can hardly help 
catching some refinement from the very circum- 
stances that surround him, but he who has to strug- 
gle with poverty will hear but few of its angel voices, 
unless he learn something of their tones in the 
sunny days before the responsibilities of life begin. 

But some one may say, is not all study elevating, 
and will not mastering the practical branches_pro- 
duce all the refinement necessary ? We think not. 
Such study will sharpen the mind, but of itself will 
not refine the intellectual nature. It is well known 
what power the aim of a pursuit has on him who 
follows it. Reading the Bible would hardly pro- 
mote godliness in him who should do it only to find 
arguments against religion. The study of chemis- 
try has developed the finest qualities in the mind 
of Tyndall, but had he been all these years interro- 
gating nature to make money and not solely from the 
pure love of truth, the result to him would hardly 
be what it is. Now the so-called practical stud- 
ies are pursued avowedly for what they will bring 
in material gain in after life. This end is held up 
before the pupil as a stimulus by teacher and parent, 
and there is a strong tendency to value all educa- 
tion solely as it promotes such ends. The school 
life is thus brought too much under the same influ- 
ences which make so many successful business 
men what they are—mere accumulators of property, 
and nothing more. Some of these are unconscious 
of what they lack, but many would give half they 
possess for a little of that divine light which a 
proper education in their school days might cause 
now to shine into their souls. 

But it may be urged, will not this literary culture 
unfit the poorer children for the struggle before 
them, by giving them tastes above their condition, 
and consequently making their necessary occupa- 
tions distasteful? Not necessarily. There is no 





perhaps it will be no small gain to the child, in case 
it finds its literature more attractive than its arith- 
metic, to learn in its school days to give only the 
proper time to that in which it delights, and to 
cheerfully take up and thoroughly master the more 
disagreeable task because it ought todo it. It will 
thus gain in the literature what will lighten many 
an otherwise gloomy hour, and in leaving it 
promptly at the call of duty, that habit of self-deter- 
mination which in our view is of more value for 
success in life than any amount of mere quickness 
in figures or skill in accounts. And that the high- 
est culture can be attained and not unfit its subject 
for the hardest work is evinced by the case of those 
who, after graduating at our best institutions, have 
stripped to the dirtiest drudgery of the furnace or 
manufactory, and gone regularly up through all the 
grades, that they might know thoroughly the busi- 
ness which circumstances had given them to man- 
age; or the way in which our best educated men 
met all the hardships of the camp when their coun- 
try called them to sacrifice for her sake. The truth 
is, true culture will shrink from no work which 
comes in its way, while it will show its divine nature 
by not only remaining itself undefiled, but hallowing 
in some sense whatever it touches. 


In this discussion we have said nothing of the 
flowers otherwise “ born to blush unseen,” which the 
course we have urged will cause to bloom for all, 
but have kept steadily in mind the great mass for 
whom literary culture must be simply the refresh- 
ment after toil and not the life work. We have also 
left out of sight the many practical ends that would 
necessarily be served and the moral lessons that 
could not help being conveyed. We have looked 
chiefly at the refining influence of the exercise, and 
the pure pleasure it would offer to the participants, 
and the good it would do in a negative way by cor- 
recting evil tendencies. And surely, when we con- 
sider how retentive is the memory of childhood, and 
how much delight and benefit we ourselves have 
experienced from acquaintance with the thoughts 
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of the great and good who have written for our 
profit, we ought to give more attention to opening 
the rich treasures of our noble literature to the 
youth who are under our instruction, many of whom, 
if they learn not these things from us, will hardly so 
much as know that they exist. 
siademeiliheabmiatpitson 
POPULAR CULTURE. 
BY REV. C. L, GOODELL, NEW BRITAIN. AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE MORGAN 
SCHOOL BUILDING, CLINTON, DEC. 7, 1871. 


In savage life bone and brawn rule, and the strong 
men like Red Cloud and Spotted Tail are the great 
men. Great men in society based upon animalism 
and brute force must always be few, and the fewer 
the better for society. In communities more ad- 
vanced, where a knowledge of letters has dawned, 
the wise men like Confucius and Socrates are the 
great men. The great men are likewise not many, 
because the theory is, that the poor have no right to 
knowledge, and there are none to put the key to the 
house of knowledge into their hands. Learning 
adorns a select class only, as the morning sun 
touches the summit of thehills, In Christian lands, 
where truth from the Book of Life seeds the public 
mind, the good men are the great men. An intel- 
lect, trained conscientiously, and stored richly, is an 
essential factor in this greatness of goodness ; but 
there is another element added which changes the 
cold starlight of mere knowledge into the warmth 
and glow of noonday. That element is the recog- 
nition of moral obligation to humanity. It declares 
itself debtor both to Greek and barbarian. It 
taxes itself with cheerful self-surrender, to open the 
springs of knowledge within reach of every human 
being. It knocks at each lowly door, and says to ig- 
norant, degraded childhood there, “ Awake! golden 
opportunities await you. Commodious and tasteful 
structures like unto kings’ palaces, for culture of 
mind and heart, open to you. Answer to the call 
of /ove, and it shall prove the bugle of God, sum- 
moning you to a worthy life-march of duty and 
destiny.” 

A wise philosopher has said, “ Whenever I touch 
the human hand, I touch Aeaven.” In the touch of 
this outstretched hand of benevolence and sym- 
pathy, the neglected and forgotten find hope and 
courage—find means of usefulness and happiness— 
find manhood. This greatness of goodness is the 
true greatness. In the process of giving itself out, 
it enhances its own treasure. It is the ‘rue great- 








ness, because it recognizes Goa’s idea in man, and 
seeks to reveal His image there. When we get 
at God's idea in anything, we get at the true idea, 
and have His hosts to help us. It is lasting great- 
ness, because whatever is done for the zmmortal in 
man is done for eternity. Our work for the body, 
is writing upon sand ; but he who plants a tree of 
knowledge for the mind, leaves behind him a per- 
petual blessing. He who opens a fountain of truth 
for thirsting spirits, creates a stream which shall 
flow down through all time. 


The world, we hope, has largely passed through 
the first two stages, and is moving on toward the 
third. This is the age of the people. It is the day 
of blessing for the many. The genius of Christian- 
ity is to announce the worth of man, and to provide 
for his coronation as a redeemed and ennobled soul. 
Toestimate man as man, is the logical basis of de- 
mocracy. In this age, the best forces in the church 
and in the’ state work together toward a common 
end, to assert the dignity and protect the rights of 
the individual. It was the theory of Christian states- 
men that government must protect education and 
religion. Henry VIII. was a defender of the faith. 
Elizabeth was propitious to schoolmasters. Now, 
we clearly see education and religion, as the vital 
forces of society, must support government, or it 
ends as in France, either in despotism or anarchy. 

Once a man was looked upon by the state as a 
machine. His pair of hands brought a certain rev- 
enue to the treasury. His life was chiefly valuable 
for that end. Among the tenantry of a great Brit- 
ish nobleman there was a proverb that it was 
“safer to bag a man on the game preserves than a 
rabbit.” Now, man is coming to be esteemed for 
what he may be as an intellectual and moral force. 
We value the work of a man, but we prize the man 
above his works. The material world is great, but 
the human soul is greater. “We give,” says Pascal, 
“two things to a nurse; the child, and the child’s 
clothes. It is little to us if the child’s clothes are 
returned to us neatly done up, but the child Jost.” 
The state does not find the best use for the chil- 
dren committed to it when it has regard simply to 
their external good. In laying hold of the immortal 
nature, and inspiring through education the senti- 
ments of honor, and patriotism, and self-sacrifice, it 
develops far higher elements of usefulness and 


power. 

There is a wider diffusion of material comforts 
among the poorer classes than ever before. Manu- 
facture and commerce, like science and art, are in 
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their nature democratic. They are not national 


nor sectarian, but humane, like air and light. 


the few. They exist forhumanity. Emperors may | 
construct a mass of territorial boundaries, and sep-| 
arate kingdoms that should be kindred. But shut-| 
tles break down state lines and weave nations into| 
the web of amity. Telegraphs are nerves of sym- 
pathetic thought. Railways are arteries of a com- 
mon life. Steamships carry good and bring it | 
wherever ocean waves dash. Invention, like the | 
heart-song of a great poet, is for the world. The | 


round globe is a living unit, and its laws, material | 


and spiritual, move toward a grand unity of senti- 
ment and life. The Chinese are taking down their 
wall. Shall we put it up again along the shore of 


the golden gate? They are sending us their sons to| 


train in our schools. It is fitting that the wooden 
shoe should be brought to the state of the wooden 
nutmeg. We will take the cue and give them Noah 
Webster. 

This material progress has been surprisingly dif- 
fused in the last century. The poor classes of to- 
day are better housed, and clothed, and fed, and 
educated, than nobles were five centuries ago. 
William the Conqueror could not write his name. 


At Rouen you may see his mark affixed to a pub-| 


lic document like the signature of an Indian chief. 
The people are coming to wear soft clothing and to 
eat the king’s meat. Lazarus is getting into the | 
house of Dives. 
the world’s history. Their toil is rewarded. 
presides in their homes. 
life where they end, and look forward with cheerful 
hope. 

There is a steady enlargement of the franchise 
among the people. Our Declaration of Independ- 


ence made assertion of popular rights, and it has| 


been the light by which the Constitution of the 
United States has been interpreted. But the fran- 
chise among us in the days of the Revolution was 
only for the upper classes. It has taken us, asa 
nation, three generations to come down to the prac- 
tical basis of manhood suffrage, which the applica- 
tion of the elementary principles we started with 
made necessary and inevitable. 


cal benefit of such suffrage. 
it may seem inexpedient. 
ideas which rule the hour, and we must look toa 


They | 
do not exist for a class ; cannot be monopolized by | 


It is the people’s era—the first in| 
Taste | 
Their children may start | 


Local and tempo-| 
rary causes may lead many to question the practi-| 
At this present time | 
But it is the fruit of) people. 


_cellor Lowe of England. With the ballot in their 


1|zenship. This soliaan is ; broader than any one 
punts Every few years England has taken off 
disabilities and enlarged the franchise. The cur- 
rent of opinion sets strongly that way, and none 
can doubt but that the limitations of franchise will 
be removed, and England finally stand on the 
_ground of manhood suffrage. It is coming to be 
| true that the voice of the people is the law of Europe. 
The balance of power in the world is fast passing 
into the hands of Christian nations. And in these 
victories of truth no one is conquered. 


| The change of base in the conflicts for freedom 
marks this as the people’s age. The popular strife 
for rights began between royalty and nobility. 
The barons of England were indignant at the 
‘encroachments of the crown. They were bound to 
assert their liberties in spite of kingly prerogative. 
But they wrested power from the throne for their 
own use, not for the good of the people. Since that 
‘conflict the royal scepter has been a vanishing 
force. But the peers were as arbitrary in their use 
of power as kings had been. By degrees the people 
came to assert their own rights against the nobility. 
The struggle has been prolonged and difficult, but 
the people have ¢riumphed. And the power of the 
nobles, so long superior to royalty, is slipping 
silently away. First the king ruled England, then 
the nobles, now the people. The commons is the 
|great power which kings and nobles alike bow to, 
with grim grace. In the British house of lords, es- 
pecial prominence is assigned to the statues of the 
eighteen barons who wrested magna charta from 
King John. They stand elevated in niches between 
the windows, and are very suggestive of the feeling of 
that body toward the ruling sovereigns of England. 
They seem to say to the monarch, no usurpations 
here. But in the entrance way to the house of com- 
mons there is a striking painting quite as suggestive 
to the peers, warning them off from any shadow of 
encroachment upon the liberties of the people. It 
is speaker Lenthal resisting the soldiers sent to 
interrupt the legitimate proceedings of the house. 
The old law was, “a//for one ;” all below for one 
above. Now another segment has been added to 
this circle of truth, “ one for all ;” the one in power 
for all beneath. 








The wide diffusion of education is the best and 
happiest evidence of the advancing fortunes of the 
“Let us educate our masters,” said Chan- 


more general education to avert the evils threat-| hand the people become our rulers, and our rulers 


ened. 


We must elevate the moral tone of citi-| must be madeintelligent and able. Christian nations 
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have less and less desire to right wrongs and hold 
positions by the old method of the sword. Increas- 
ing intelligence and moral sense lift them above 
the practices of medieval barbarism. At that 
ancient game of savagery they have had enough. 
The voice of England’s wisest counselors is, we 
are committed to this rising cause “of Christian 
knowledge. We belong to the coming kingdom of 
moral principles and ideas, leading in the nations 
to a higher faith and life. Let us foster this spirit, 
and in the name of God trust it, for herein is the 
hiding of power. Let us put school houses against 
arsenals, and arm the populace with Bibles and 
spelling books instead of needle guns. And so she 
passes the new-education act, and promises to 
spread the table of knowledge for all the people in 
presence of her enemies. A new constellation of 
nations has appeared above the horizon, asking for 
certain features of the same system, that when the 
people cry for light they may no longer be answered 
by sharpness of swords and darkness of prisons. 
This theory, which has been ours from the begin- 
ning, finding such recognition abroad, comes back 
to us with fresh beauty and significance. “The 
careful education of the people.” 
ment up as a pillar of light in all the wilderness 
places of the land, and give it practical efficiency in 
noble edifices of brick and mortar, and write above 
the doors, Whoever enters here let him not despair 
of the republic, or fear that the cause of the people 
will perish from off the earth. 


On the plain of Ruthli, above the Lake of the 
Four Cantons in Switzerland, in centuries that are 
now growing dim, three noble mountaineers met, 
in the darkness, to escape detection, and at the 
close of a consultation, held for redressing their 
nation’s wrongs, they took mutual oath before high 
heaven that they would never rest, day nor night, 
till the tyrant had been smitten, and Switzerland 
had been delivered to stand amid her mountain 
homes in the bright beauty of liberty. Three 
water-springs now flow forth in cool and limpid 
freshness upon the plain, from the tracks where, 
according to tradition, these mountain patriots stood 
when the oath was taken. Every educated freeman 
is a wellspring of vigor and life to the common- 
wealth. His steps are the fertilizing streams that 
make the rejoicing: nation green. Such rills are 
you opening by this school to-day, on the border of 
the loud-sounding sea, on the green margin of a 
continent to which God has given the keys of the 
world’s destiny for many generations to come. 


We lift this senti- | 





But one fact must not be forgotten when we 
delight ourselves with themes like this. With 
enlarged opportunities come corresponding duties. 
If rule is passing into the hands of the people, as it 
is, responsibilities attendant on power, responsibil- 
ities that cannot be put off, go with it, and await ful- 
fillment. There is among us still the snare of 
ignorance. A class of men in society cling to it 
and pride themselves on it. They sneer at a broad 
and liberal culture. Let the people see to it that 
while they seek after power, they educate them- 
selves to wield it well. We honor the poor boy 
who, without advantages, has worked his way up, if 
he uses his influence aright; but would the man 
who has force of character enough to make his own 
way be less fitted for his duties by having his mind 
thoroughly stored? The people will tie their hands 
with their power if they refuse to put intelligent 
and worthy leaders in the fore-front, and to make 
education popular among the very lowest. The 
people who would rule themselves must enlighten 
themselves through every grade, lest the tyranny of 
the ignorant masses be worse than that of one man. 


There is also the snare of a superficial education. 
The popular cry is for a practical education—a 
business education as against the abstruse - and 
thorough discipline of the higher seats of learning. 
The business college, in some circles, is put before 
all others. I believe in practical education. But 
what és practical? The French are realists. For 
a generation they have turned their study almost 
wholly into practical channels. The Germans are 
idealists. They have been called a nation of spec- 
ulative dreamers, losing all tact and business profi- 
ciency in vague, unmeaning philosophy. The truth 
is, they have aimed at a profound knowledge of 
things in their ground principles. They have 
sought the great underlying law, studying the sfe- 
cial instance in the light of the general truth. In 
the apprehension of first principles, they have be- 
lieved they could best master all practical details. 
The French have studied the special by itself alone, 
ignoring the universal principle. And with what 
result? Which is the more practical and efficient 
people when the great test hour comes? Is it said 
to-day, after Metz, and Gravelotte, and Sedan, that 
Germans are impractical dreamers? That a broad 
philosophical culture has no value in mastering the 
affairs of commonlife ?) What method and efficiency 
in this land of scholars and philosophers! What 
organization, and ;promptness, and dispatch, in this 
nation of learned books and universities! The fact 
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is, we need the largest teidines a panei as the most| 
practical. 
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You begin to- day a new era in the history of the 


This munificent gift will set in motion in- 


Many of the plausible theories that try us, and | fuences that will be felt throughout the common- 
which are pushed upon the public by superficial | wealth and the nation. None can measure the ben- 


thinkers as desirable improvements, are specious | 
errors in garments of light, old and dangerous as | 
If all the popular leaders were truly learned | 
men, many of these pet bantlings, which are all | 
broken out with the itch of mischief, would die as 
sparks that fall upon the water. 

Another error resulting from this demand for a| 


sin. 


selfish | 


mere business education, is the destructive | 


element in it. Men are urged to study that they 
may succeed better in ¢vade. Doubtless they will. 
But to put this thought foremost mistakes and de-| 
grades the great end of learning, which is the en- | 
largement of our whole being and capacity, and | 
power. Nothing but liberal education proposes tol i 
educate, in the broadest and best sense, the entire | 
man, and to devote these trained faculties, unself- 
ishly, to the higher uses of society. Can we afford 
to dispense with this aim, and educate children 
mainly that they may get a better place in the store | 
or counting-house ? If the people demand only a| 
business education, and do not seek to draw out, in 
the quiet shades of the academy, the deep things of 
the soul, and to grapple at seats of profounder 
learning with the great problems of life, society will 


| . 
\istic feature of modern times. 


‘of paganism. 
-nificent temple to the gods at Antioch, 


bosom. 


‘ent and an old woman with a goose. 


efits of such an institution, or assign limits to its 
‘usefulness. When Phillips founded the academy in 

Exeter, he did not foresee that it was to educate 
Daniel Webster. The school house is a character- 
A true book em- 


balms a living soul. A faithful ¢eacher inspires liv- 


ing souls. A modern school-room is the delightful 
‘tenting ground or tabernacle where book and 


‘teacher meet to do the work for the young that is 
| transforming the world. 


He whoerects a structure 
like this builds one of the best monuments possi- 
ble for man. Herein you work in line with the 
spirit of the age. The great apostate emperor, Jul- 
ian, when he relapsed from Christianity, sought, 
with all his revenue and power, to arrest the decline 
To this end he constructed a mag- 
But he 
was working erhausted mines. The faith that cen- 
'tered in the humble Galilean was surging up as 
‘a mighty tide, and bearing all things upon its 
When the emperor dedicated his temple, 
it is recorded that only one pagan priest was pres- 
The construc- 
tion of an edifice like this, for the uses of educa- 
In the 








die at the top where it shou/d come into closest com- | tion, finds response in the popular heart. 
munication with God. Through a selfish and mer- | pleasant work of dedication the people join ; and he 
cenary spirit it will sink down into a morass where _is either an old woman or a goose who is not stirred 
fireflies take the place of the ancient beacon lights | with grateful emotion. The Greeks put their libra- 
of wisdom, and the golden age give place to the gilt | rjes into their religious temples, as if to have them 


edge. But I am persuaded better things of the| ynder the influence and protection of the gods. 
people. Institutions like this, which we dedicate} You build on the same green where the house of 


to-day, will quicken the desire for learning, afford | God stands, that education and religion may still, 
better facilities, and prove feeders to grades that as in the days of the fathers, go hand in hand. 
are higher. The cause of the people is the rising The esteemed donor went out from you in early life 
cause, and we believe it will prevail. ‘and cast his bread upon the wafers. After many 
My good ship, outward bound last spring, during | days it has returned to him, and he brings back to 
many days of fog, carried a rainbow over her prow. the old childhood home no crust, but a generous 
As we moved toward the morning sun we seemed loaf for your children and your children’s children. 
to be sailing under a continuous bow of promise. | King William of Prussia has taught us anew the 
Our civil institutions may now be in the mist of er- | use of words, and set the world a lesson to be fol- 
now tossed by contrary waves to our discom-| lowed. In all his dispatches from the seat of war, 
fort, now driven by adverse winds leading us almost | /not one word had to be retracted, not one added. He 
to despair. But our foundation principles are right. | wrote the truth. His words were gold. A class of 
We sail toward the sw. Over our prow bends per- | men have arisen who are teaching the world a new 
petually the radiant archway of hope. Let us put! use of money,and are having the high satisfaction of 
our confidence in that God Who has set the bow of | seeing something of the good it accomplishes while 
Benevolent deeds carry seed in them- 


promise in the heavens above us; and move out | they live. 
toward the brightening future with a large faith. | selves, and possess a self-multiplying power. The 


ror ; 
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example this noble structure “sets before the eyes 
of a wide community, and the spirit of just emu- 
lation it will excite, wherever the tidings shall be 
borne, is not less valuable than the deed itself. 
John Howard trod a new and unfrequented path 
to immortality—the path that leads through prison 
doors. Had men before his day more frequently 
chosen the path of usefulness that leads through | 
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alone occasionally falling toa single individual. Of 
course the match was won by the side which exhib- 
ited the greater number left standing when the les- 
son was finished. This was only one of several de- 
vices to secure attention to this humble and ele- 
mentary, yet most important branch of education. 

But now, alas! in the matter of orthography we 
have fallen upon evil days. The good practices 


school-room doors like these, there had been fewer | above described exist to some extent still, in a few 


prisons in the world to need reform. The Arabs 


country district schools, perhaps, but in general they 


have a proverb, “ Plant a tree, dig a well, write a|are falling more and more into neglect. Much of 


book, and go to Paradise.” 

This house is in itself atree of knowledge. May 
many faithful pupils, through long generations, 
gratefully repose under its branches. 
learning. Let all the children gather here, as the 
years go by, to draw refreshing water. It is a book | 
of wisdom. Its inspiring pages shall never cease 


our modern culture is merely for show, and under 
‘the thin tinsel of supposed acquirements in other 
‘languages lie strange deficiencies in the knowledge 
It is a well of | of our own. 


In our schools, generally, too little importance is 
attached to the study of orthography. No pains 
are taken to secure its being taught, and, in fact, 


to invite the rich and the poor together, and incite|one would think, to examine the programme of 


them to duty and to manhood. 
THE NEGLECTED LUXURY OF SPELL- 
ING, 


BY MISS BLANCHE BERARD, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


Dickens in “ Our Mutual Friend,” when describ- | 
ing the number and variety of begging letters, | 
which, upon coming into his fortune, the owner of | 
Boffin’s Bower received, remarks with one of his | 
inimitable strokes of humor: “ Among the corres- 
pondents were several daughters of general officers | 
long accustomed to every luxury of life except spell- | 


ing.” Now, I fear that the sarcasm with which our | 
| complishments and high culture, and yet her letter 


English author demolishes at a blow the false pre-| 
tenses of these young ladies would not by any | 
means secure the like conviction in our country, 
I have known bona fide daughters of general offi- | 


' studies, that now-a-days children had grown so 
clever that what used to take time and labor to 
‘teach would come to them by a sort of instinct. 


In support of the assertion that attention to spell- 


‘ing is wofully neglected in these days, I will cite 
the following fact : 
‘two letters, the one from a middle-aged country 


Within a week I have received 


‘woman, living at an obscure place called Bean’s 
Corner, in the state of Maine. She has probably 
but the slightest pretension to what in these days 
‘is called education, and yet her letter has not a 
single misspelled word in it. The second letter al- 
_luded to is from a descendant of one of the oldest 
and best families in America, a lady of many ac- 


‘exhibits several gross mistakes in the spelling of 


for | bees of common every-day use. 


Apropos of this subject, a friend tells me that he 


cers in America, who, if their title to the position | knows a young man of excellent family and social 


depended upon correct spelling, would disgrace it | 
every time they took pen in hand. 

This was not so in the old time before us. Our 
grandmothers knew how to spell. Among their 
school exercises, besides the ordinary daily les- 
sons, there were what might be called field days for 
the practice of the then honored art. The scholars 
dividing into two parties, (“choosing sides,” as it 
was called), were ranged in lines facing each other. 
The words were then given out, and the lively con- 
test of “spelling down” begun. Each one who 


missed a word was obliged to fall out of line and 
take his seat, until by degrees only a few champions 
remained on either side; the high honor of standing 


| bookkeeper in a retail grocery. 





standing, who was engaged a short time since as a 
His penmanship 
was admirable, his arithmetic adequate to the posi- 
tion, and yet “ eggs” were transformed by him into 
“ edges,” “pails” into “ pales,” “pepper” into “pea- 
per,” with many other equally atrocious perver- 
sions of orthography, until the end of the first week 
brought the notice that his services would not be 
required for a “ spell.” 

The same friend informs me that he once attended 
a course of lessons in penmanship by one of the 
foremost teachers in this country, whose copies were 
so often misspelled that they furnished a fruitful 
subject for ridicule on the part of the pupils. 
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Perhaps the following Lament, found in the port- 
folio of a maiden aunt, may amuse your readers, 
and serve as an appropriate ending to this “scold” 
about the wretched spelling of these degenerate 
days : 

My dear nephews have all passed through college, 

And their sisters of school honors tell, 


But, alas ! amid all their fine knowledge, 
There’s not one of them knows how to spell. 


You would think Jim as learned as a Rabbi, 
His collection of books could you see, 

Yet he writes home from France that an “ Abbey” 
Is teaching him French “a Parreé.” 


Pretty Fan, who has gone on to Venice, 
Into raptures at everything flies, 
But especially glowing her pen is 
When describing the famed “ bridge of size.” 


With Donald and Duncan, twin darlings, 
Spelling fares no whit better I fear ; 

For they write me that soon at McParlins, 
They will enter a “ buisness carreer.” 


Vet these all are children of mothers, 
Who in days that are gone would surpass, 
In the triumphs of spelling, all others, 
Standing oft’nest the head of the class. 
a 


MATHEMATICS IN HISTORY. 


BY PROF. ROBERT FLETCHER, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


Mathematics is defined by Davies as that science 
which treats primarily of the relations and measure- 
ment of quantities, and secondarily of the opera- 
tions and processes by means of which these rela- 
tions are ascertained. The word is from the Greek 
paPnuatixn, which is from “ardarw, to learn, and sig- 
nifies science, or learning in general. 


scious existence, obtains its first conceptions of 
number and quantity from material objects. As 
soon, however, as the mind is turned into the proper 
channel, the notion of matter is no longer neces- 
sarily retained, and the ideas of number and quantity 
gradually become more purely abstract. So the 
human intellect, when, in its infancy, it began the 
wonderful career of progressive development which 
the Almighty has designed it to accomplish, doubt- 
less very early apprehended abstractly the simplest 
properties of numbers. One writer says: “It is 
evident, from the nature of the case, that some 
knowledge of numbers and of the art of calculation 
was necessary to men in the earliest periods of so- 
ciety, since, without this, they could not have per- 
formed the simplest business transactions, even such 
as are incidental toan almost savage state.” In those 
primeval days, the wealth of men consisted mainly 





of flocks and herds and the products of the ground ; 
again, by the sacred Writ, we perceive that accurate 
record was kept of the lapse of years and the dates 
of events ; it is certain, therefore, that the element- 
ary properties of numbers were understood ata 
very early date, perhaps long before any written 
characters to express the numbers were invented. 
Here then we find the beginning of Arithmetic, or 
the science of numbers, so called from the Greek 
agOuytixy (arithmetica, L.) or agd@pos—arithmos— 
number. As the child enters the great field of 
mathematics through the gateway of arithmetic, so 
mankind, in historical childhood, began with this 
fundamental branch of the great science. 

We may assume, with reason, that arithmetic 
was first developed into a science by the primitive 
Chaldeans. In very ancient days they acquired, 
by persevering and intelligent observation, a con- 
siderable amount of astronomical knowledge, and 
such of this as has come down to us shows a high 
order of mind and indicates at least an elementary 
knowledge of numbers as a science. Their knowl- 
edge on this subject undoubtedly passed into Egypt, 
where it was cultivated by the priests or magi of 
that country. 

From Egypt nearly all that was known of arith- 





/metic, as well as other sciences, was carried to 
Greece. Grecian philosophers: were famous for 
their zeal in investigating truth and for their suc- 
cess in extending the ranges of human knowledge. 
They studied profoundly the properties and combina- 
tions of numbers. Pythagoras, who flourished about 
555 B.C., was learned in all the sciences then known. 


The infant mind, emerging from a state of uncon-| He invented the multiplication table, sometimes 


called the Pythagorean table. Arithmetic is much 
indebted tohim. His school developed many useful 
and curious theories of numbers. 

Bossut, in his History of Mathematics, writes : 
“It is not possible to follow the progress of arith- 
metic among the ancients, step by step, during the 
night of time. We can only judge from their works 
that have come down to us that it must have ad- 
vanced with rapidity, as the first of all the sciences 
and the key to the rest. Besides addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, the ancients pos- 
sessed methods of extracting the square and cube 





am and they were acquainted with the theory 
of proportions and arithmetical and geometrical 
progressions. Diophantes, one of the most cele- 
brated mathematicians of the Alexandrine school, 
made one remarkable step in arithmetic: he in- 


vented the analysis of indeterminate problems, of 
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which there are so many curious and useful appli- | reckoning by fives; and the Chinese for more than 
cations, both in pure arithmetic and algebra, as well | 4,000 years have used the dzvary, reckoning by twos. 
as in the higher geometry.” Diophantes flourished | The adoption of one or another of these scales has 
about the middle of the third century, A. D. 'been so general that they have been regarded as 

The ancients used for numerical computations | natural, and accounted for by referring them toa 
the abacus, a long table or horizontal slab covered | common and natural cause. The reason for using 
with sand in which the characters were traced.|the divary scale probably lay in the use of the two 
The same name was applied to an instrument used | hands, which were employed as counters in com- 
by the Romans for alike purpose. It was a frame, | puting ; that for employing the gazvary, in a similar 
held vertically, containing, at small intervals, hori-| use of the five fingers on either hand; while the 
zontal wires, on each of which nine beads were | decimal and vicenary scales have respect, the former 
made to slide freely. On the first wire were counted | to the ten fingers on the two hands and the latter 
units, on the second tens, on the third hundreds, | to the ten fingers combined with the ten toes on the 
etc. This is used at the present day in primary naked feet, which were as familiar to the sight of a 
schools. | rude, uncivilized people as their fingers. It is an in- 

From the Christian era to the Arabian supremacy, | teresting circumstance, that in the common name of 


-Diophantes was the only arithmetician of great | our numeral figures, digits (dzg7t7) or fingers, we pre- 


note.* The studies of Grecian and other philos-| serve a memento of the reason why ten characters 
ophers in arithmetic were mostly confined to idle} and our present decimal scale of numeration were 
speculations and superstitious theories concerning | originally adopted to express all numbers, even of 
numbers. Many of these are curious, but very few | the highest order.” 
have the slightest utility. | It is generally considered that the common deci- 
Notwithstanding the genius of the Greeks, they, | mal system of notation and numeration is superior 
as well as all the ancients, to the time of the Arabi-|to all others. Leibnitz and DeLagni (1680-1700 
ans employed the cumbersome method of numerical | A. D.) advocated the dzzary scale.* But very many 
notation by letters. Concerning this, Greenleaf, in | claim that the duodecimal has advantages which 
his Introduction to the National Arithmetic, writes | make it superior to every other system. Claudius 
as follows: “Among the ancient nations which | Ptolemy (A. D. 150) claimed great advantages for 
possessed the art of writing, it was a natural and | the scale of sixties, called the sevagenary.* The 
common device to employ letters to denote what | decimal system has been almost universally adopted 
we express by numeral figures. Accordingly we|and most mathematicians are at least satisfied 
find that with the Hebrews and Greeks the first let-| with it. 
ter of their respective alphabets was used for 1,the| For the duodecimal scale two additional charac- 
second for 2, and so on to the number 10—the latter, ters are necessary. Still employing the ten now in 
however, inserting one new character to denote the |common use, let us represent our number ten by q, 
number 6, and evidently in order that their notation | which we will call me, and our number eleven by », 
might coincide with that of the Hebrews, the sixth | which we will call so/. Then the two systems will 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet having no corre- compare as follows: 
sponding one in the Greek. The Romans, as is | ; 
well known, employed the letters of their alphabet | * The binary scale is that in which only two characters are em- 


| ployed, as 1 and o; by the different combination of which any num- 
| ber whatever may be expressed, thus : : 





as numerals.” Their system is explained in every 


work on arithmetic, being still in use for some pur- | 1 denotes 1 In this scale the figures increase from right 
poses. “In the classification of numbers, as well| 10 “ 2 to left only in twofold proportion. Hence, 
as in the manner of expressing them, there has| ' “3 nthenge port oy te Lee ae 
heen a great diversity of practice. While we adopt | a eS eee eee Senne ee ee 

. a ’ : | 101 hia arithmetic is in some respects better adapted 
the decimal scale, and reckon by tens, the aborigines 110 “« 6 to numerical investigation chan the common 
of Mexico, according to Humboldt, and some of} ut “7 or decimal scale. But the system is not con- 


at : 
000 “8-23 venient to use on account of the number of 


: ; ; 3 figures necessary to express any considerable 

reckoning by twenties ; some of the Indian tribes | number, Thus: 111111111 11111111111 = 1,049,205 requiring 20 

and several of the African tribes use the gaézary, | figures to express it. 

—— *Such is the scale of degrees, minutes, seconds, etc., used in 
* Chronological table of eminent mathematicians, Barlow's Math- | astronomy. ‘Thus 28° 14’ 18” 19”’, ete., in which 1°==60’, 1’=60”, 

¢matical and Philosaphical Dictionary ; London, 1814. | 1”=60"", 1'”"=60!'V , 


the early nations of Europe, adopted the vcenary, | } 
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 Himdens, whe have the honor of the Lawentinn as 





Duodecimal, Decimal. 
I one = I/we cannot trace it farther. The latter, however, 
.. eu * | give the honor to Divinity, declaring that theinven- 
3 three = 3 | , : ty 
4 four — 4|tion of nine figures with the device of a place, is 
5 five =: 5 | to be ascribed to the beneficent Creator of the uni- 
6 six mt © | verse. Through the Arabians we receive all the 
5 eight = g | accumulated knowledge of the Greeks, as well as 
9 nine = 9 | what they learned from the Hindoos. 
p me = 10/ Leaving arithmetic for the present, we will, in 
Bs = a oa | another paper, trace the history of geometry, the next 
II eleven = 13 | great branch of mathematics. 
12 twelve = < 4 ~~ 
a. =. A ‘A VALUABLE THOUGHT FOR TEACH- 
19 nineteen = 21 | ERS. 
Ip me teen — 22 | oman 
iy —_ sol teen 23 | A teacher should always be far in advance of 
oe a ae 3X12= 36 those he teaches, and there is nothing more painful 
‘Ete. (10) ‘than to be ‘obliged to repress those embarrassing 
go mety = g9Xis=— 120| questions which the pupils: may make, and which 
> a a. ns aon may be beyond your reach. A teacher who “crams” 
: (11) the day before, that which he teaches the next day, 
vo solty = *X12= is never up to his task. He must be capable of 
= mer “or wees mt Ren 12 facing his class with a consciousness that he is fully 
100 one hundred — 132% 544 competent to instruct in that which is the task of 
goo me hundred = 144X10= 1440 | to- day, and to answer any question that may be 
yoo —sol hundred = 144X1r= — 1584/ asked about that which is before him. Not only 
a a oe inl ‘that, but he should feel capable of fostering these 
gv2m me thousand sol 1584| questions, of suggesting them, of rendering his 


hundred and twen- 


| 24/whole class so inquisitive, so desirous of being 
ty me=123 10+ }= 24 vial 
J 


1° | taught, that there should be no limit to the amount 
18898 | of accessory information which he can give besides 
124| the repetition of the task assigned_for to-day. And 


I 


12? K 11-+-12 K 2+ 


| fe) 


toooo~=s ten thousand 


100000 one hund. —" = (e) 125| it is only the teacher who is far advanced beyond his 
g8oqrq1 me million, eight! 12° 10+ 125X8+ 124 | ‘class who can do that. Hew ho is only equal to his 
hundred ninety me | = (q) _task, is not fit to be entrusted with such an impor- 
thousand, sol hun- { ~~ <9-+-123 X 0+ 12? X | tant trust —Prof. Agassiz. 
dred and solty one | (rv) (q) | 
}  r1-+-12X 10+1. oom 


One great advantage of this system is that its Youna TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


scale number, our twelve, has four factors; 2, 3, 4 
and 6; while ten, the basis of the decimal system, | eee 

has but two, viz: 2and 5. It is thought, and with | 

much reason, that this system affords increased | AN OBJECT LESSON ON FORM. 





facility for rapid and extensive calculations. It ay ELLA S. SutTE 
possesses marked advantages otherwise which are aii 
obvious to a mathematical mind. | Itis a fact which has long been established by 


We have thus traced the rise and progress of | the teachings of Psychology, and as a result of ob- 
arithmetic to the time of the Arabian dominion, | servation, that we gain our first knowledge through 
(A. D. 600-700). All knowledge of the science as | the senses. This being true, we have something 
we now have it has come to us directly from the} to guide us in arranging a course of instruction for 
Arabs. Every schoolboy knows that our numer-! beginners in the primary departments. Exter- 
ical figures are Arabic characters. Their knowl- nal objects are presented to us through the senses, 
edge of it was probably received in part from the so of these we first learn. 
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Then elementary courses should consist largely 


of object lessons, in order that the presentative 
powers of the child may be first developed. In 
geography object lessons may be given which will 
make the child familiar with the properties which per- 
tain to the earth as a whole. These are form, size, 
and motion. Then in commencing an elementary 
course in geography, I would first give an object 
lesson on form. I will try to write out a series of 
questions which may be some guide in giving such 
a lesson. 

Of course, it is understood that these questions 
cannot be given “ verbatim et literatim,” in any pri- 
mary school, for the inquiries of the teacher must 
be modified to the case in hand, but it may be that 
this formula will help some teacher. The objects 
needed for this exercise are few and simple : a globe 
as large as can be secured, the larger the better, a 
spherical body, a hemispherical body, prolate and 
oblate spheroidal bodies. The more of these forms | 
that the teacher has, the greater can be the drill, | 
but the lesson can be given with only three. 


Teacher (holding up any object)—What is this 
in my hand ? 

Class—A book. 

Teacher—How do you know that it is a book ? 

The class will give a variety of answers. Some 
will say because it is black ; 
leaves and because we can see it. 
desired answer. The class know it is a book be- 
cause they can see it. 

Teacher (calling some little girl to her and plac-| 
ing something in her hand, the child having her| 
eyes closed)—Susie, what is in your hand ? 

Suste—A ball. 

Teacher—How do you know it is a ball ? 

Susie—Because I can feel it. 

Teacher—Any thing we can see and feel is a body. | 
Then call upon the class to define, and have each | 
child hold up some body. 

Teacher (holding up a ball)—What is this that | 
you see? | 

Class—A body. | 

Teacher—What is this that I am passing my| 
hand over? | 

Class—The outside of the ball. | 

Teacher instruct the class to say surface instead | 
of outside. 

Teacher—What will you say of the surface in this 
way ? 

Class—It is round. 

Teacher tell the class that curved is a better term. 





‘ 
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t hen by passing the hand over different parts of 
the surface lead the children to say that it is round 
or curved a// alike; another term is egually curved. 
Then this body has an equally-curved surface. 
Such a body is called a spherical body. Class de- 
fine. 

The next topic, hemispherical body, is so simple, 
being defined as half of a spherical body, that I 
will not write out the questions. 

The fourth topic, spheroidal body, is a little more 
difficult to teach to the little ones, but can be done 
by perseverance and tact. 

Teacher (taking a rubber ball)—Class, what is 
this? 

Class—A spherical body. 

Teacher—What have I taken? 

Class—Two places or points. 

Teacher—What are these points to each other ? 
Class—Opposite. (The teacher may have to sug- 








some because it has | 
The last is the 





gest the word here, but she can do it by showing 
| that they are not side by side). 
Teacher—What have I done to this ball at these 


points ? 


Class—Pushed or pressed it in. 
Tcacher—A better word is compressed. 
Then present an oblate spheroidal body to the 


class and they will see how that seems to have been 


formed from a spherical body. 

Teacher (again with rubber ball and fingers at 
opposite points asks)—What am I now doing? 

Class—Pulling out the ball at opposite points. 

Teac. A better word is elongating. (Then pre- 
‘sent a prolate spheroidal body and ask how that 
‘seems to have been formed from a spherical body. 
Then define). A body which seems to have been 
| formed from a spherical body, by compressing or 
‘elongating it at opposite points is called a spheroidal 
| body. 


It is not to be expected that the child will give 
‘these answers correctly at once, but these are the 
ideas which the teacher should aim to draw out 
from the child. 

The two kinds of spheroidal bodies, prolate and 
oblate, should next be taught. Then drill the chil- 
dren thoroughly in the forms and in the names. 

After the child has become familiar with these 
forms, the knowledge which he has thus gained 
will be of use in teaching him the form of the earth. 
Call upon the children to give their own opinion of 
the form of the earth. As they look at it, some will 
think it is flat. Those who are accustomed ta the 
sight of mountains, may say that “the earth is flat 
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with mountains upon it.” 


, \ 
children can be shown that the mountains upon the | 
‘vate educational institutions. 


earth do not affect its form, by referring to some 
The 


cover is flat, notwithstanding the little ridges or ele- 


rough surface, as the outside of a Reader. 
vations upon it. No more do the mountains upon 


the earth affect its surface. Next the teacher may 


cover up all of a globe except a small portion. | 


The children will say that the surface is flat, if only 


a small part is visible. So with the earth. We see 


but alittle of it as we look out of the window, and it 
seems flat to us, but if we could see the whole of it 
But 


we should find that it has a curved surface. 


the surface is not equally curved, for the earth is a| 


little compressed at two opposite points, so class, 
what form has this earth upon which we live? The 
It is well to 
state to the class that the earth is so slightly com- 


form of an oblate spheroidal body. 


pressed that a spherical body is used to represent it. 
“oer ‘ 


SHALL—WILL. 


WILLIAM 


BY PROF. SWINTON. 


The following explanations will show the distinc- 
tion between these auxiliaries : 

I. When the sentence is affirmative, s/a//, in the 
first person, expresses purpose or intention ; in the 
second and third, it commands. 

IVidl, in the first person, promises; in the sec- 
ond and third, it expresses purpose. 


II. 


the first and third persons, asks the permission or 


When the sentence is interrogative, sha//, in 


advice of another ; in the second, it asks the inten- 
tion of another. 

Will is never used properly (interrogatively) in 
the first person singular or plural; in the second, it 
inquires about the will, and in the third about the 
purpose of others. 


—<toom 


‘(MiscELLANY. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. Gereke, principal of a noted English-German 
school in this city, has an elaborate plan for the remod- 
eling of the public schools, and as he is put forward as 
the representative of the German literati of New York 
in this respect, his plans are worthy of careful consider- 
ation. His ideas, in brief, are as follows: the whole 
nation should cooperate for the establishment of a thor- 


| 
much more importance 


‘class to contain over 50 pupils. 
subject to the school law. 


ough system of instruction, from universities to kinder- | 
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In the latter case the | gartens. This system should be so thorough that it 


would rapidly absorb all of the liberally endowed pri- 
The steadily increasing 
number of private schools in this country proves that 


‘the results of the free schools are as yet far behind 


those of public schools in other countries, which, al- 
though not free, have almost entirely overcome the com- 
petition of private institutions. The German nation 
owes its rescue from the moral, social, and political de- 


cay, which a century ago had made it the object of gen- 


eral derision and contempt, to the mental labors of her 


great teachers, poets, and philosophers, and to her 
The establishment of free high schools is of 
than that of free military 
schools. A comparison between New York and Berlin 
shows how poorly supplied the former is in this respect. 
There are at Berlin, connected with the university, a 
seminary for teachers in the high schools, two normal 
schools for male and female teachers in primary and in- 
termediate schools, fifteen high schools, and a polytech- 


schools. 


nic institute. 
Among other faults found in the schools of this coun- 
try by Mr. Gereke is the great preponderance of female 


over male teachers, which is a proof that the profession 
\is not sufficiently paid. 


It is shown by the recent an- 
nual report that in the year of its issue there were in 
this city 2,030 female and only 176 male teachers. 
Again, the irregular attendance and unequal distribu- 
tion of scholars, resulting in overcrowded classes, are 
very palpable defects, especially in the primary schools. 


'In the report last mentioned, the average regular attend- 


ance was only 40 per cent. in the primary schools, in the 
grammar schools less than 50 per cent., and even in the 
normal schools only 40 per cent. In one primary 
school, 736 children were taught by 10 teachers ; 305 of 
them in the higher classes had 8 teachers, and 431 were 
under the youngest two, one of these teaching 269. 
No wonder 
parents get so discouraged that the greater part of the 
children sent to the primaries never go beyond them. 
The following is a summary of the German plan of- 
fered by Mr. Gereke: 1. The public schools of all 
Education obligatory from the 


The average in the lowest classes was 160. 


grades to be free. 2. 


7th to 14th year. 3. Religious instruction to be ex- 


cluded. 4. Regulations to be enacted for absorption 
(voluntary) of all other schools. 5. Only regular pub- 
lic schools to have a claim on the school fund. 6. No 


7. All schools to be 


This plan further proposes to connect a normal 
school with every highs chool, and a normal school for 
high-school teachers with the State University, to which 
rank they would raise Cornell University. ‘Then they 
would have every school district contain a high school 
and a normal school, which would oblige, in some parts 
of New York even, the placing of several counties in 
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one district. The teachers would all be given a legal | 
right, as in Switzerland, to a participation in the general 
administration of the schools, even in the choice of 
boards of education ; they would be organized into dis- 
trict and subdistrict conferences, and would have the 
right of petition and complaint.—M. ¥. Zribune. 
oes 
EDUCATION AMONG DIFFERENT EUROPEAN 
NATIONS. 

An Italian journal, Z’ Zoo @ /talia, contains some in- 
teresting reports as to the educational condition of dif- 
ferent European nations. In Saxony, education is com- 
pulsory ; all inhabitants of the kingdom can read and 
write, and every child attends school. In Switzerland, 
all can read and write and have a good primary educa- 
tion. Education is obligatory, and greater efforts, in 
proportion to its means, are made to impart primary in- 
struction than in any other European nation. In all the 
smaller states of North Germany, education 1s compul- 
sory, and all the children attend school. 
the same is true. All the Danes, 
tions, can read, write, and keep accounts. The chil- 
dren all attend school until the age of fourteen. 

In Prussia, almost all the children attend school reg- 
ularly except in some of the eastern districts. An offi- 
cer, who had charge of the military education of the 


young soldiers who could neither read nor write. An 
inquiry having been instituted, it was found that these 
three were the children of sailors who had been born on 
the river and had never settled in any place. Instruc 
tion is obligatory. 

In Sweden, the proportion of inhabitants who can 
neither read nor write is one ina thousand. Instruction 
obligatory. 

In Baden, every child receives instruction ; and in 
Wurtemberg there is not a peasant, or a girl of the low- | 
est class, or a servant in an inn, who cannot read, write, | 
and account correctly. Every child goes to school, in- | 
struction being obligatory. 

In Holland, public assistance is taken away from every | 
indigent family that neglects to send its children to| 
school. It is estimated that the number of illiterate is 
three per cent. 

In Norway, almost all the Norwegians can read, write, | 
and account, passably well. Instruction obligatory. 

In Bavaria, among one hundred conscripts, but seven | 
whose education is incomplete or entirely wanting were | 
found. Instruction also obligatory. 

France, with its twenty-three illiterate conscripts in a | 
hundred, occupies the twelfth class. It is followed by 
Belgium, Italy, Austria, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Moldo- 
Wallachia, Russia, and Turkey, in the order named. 
In Italy, however, the conditions vary much according 
to the province.—Zvening Post. 





In Denmark | 
with but few excep- | 


| discover, is paying church rates in a new form. 
Landwehr, in twelve years had only met with three) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TROUBLE IN : ENGLAND, 





was but one 
man in the British Foreign Office who had ever under- 
stood the Holstein question ; that he was dead, and 
that since his death nobody understood it. We have 
never met an American who professed to understand 
the late educational bill adopted by the British Parlia- 
ment. What with the old schools and the new, fees and 
no fees, conscience clauses and all the rest, it has been 
impossible for any one but an Englishman to compre- 
hend its meaning. It is very plam, however, that its 
practical working is unsatisfactory, especially to the 
Nonconformists. The Education League, which is 
strong in the manufacturing north, is determined on its 
repeal, and will desert the Liberal party unless impor- 
tant modifications of the act are made. The point of 
difficulty is that the money raised by taxation and paid 


Lord Palmerston used to say that there 


to denominational schools inures enormously to the ad- 


vantage of the Church of England. ‘Thus in Manches- 
ter, six thousand children are paid for by the city 
school board. Of these, nearly three thousand have 
been sent to Church-of-England schools ; over two thou- 
sand to Roman-Catholic schools ; less than five hundred 
to undenominational, and a little more than one hundred 
to Wesleyan schools. This, the Manchester peopie 
Another 
difficulty made is that the money of the state, once paid 
over to the denominational bodies, is beyond its control. 
The League find that they have given the Establish- 
ment a new lease of life, and already rue their bargain. 
Very slowly, England is coming to the only sound 
system of education by the state—that from which the 
teaching of religious dogma is totally excluded. The 
Bible, without note or comment, is all that is needed 
for religious instruction in a state school. The Chris- 


| tian code of morals, on which its own law is founded, 


is as much as a Christian state should undertake to 


‘teach its children. The rest should be left to the 


churches. 


In the meantime, the poor children of England are 
‘left uneducated or very partially educated. They may 
icry for bread, but get only the thistles and thorns of 
| theological controversy. ‘Thesalvation of England de- 


/pends upon the extension of popular education. A 


century hence it may be too late to repair errors of 
policy.— Zhe Methodist. 


oe | 


A man having fallen into a slough, an Irishman stand- 
ing by called to another for assistance. The latter, who 
was busily engaged in cutting a log, leisurely inquired, 
“ How deep is he in?” “Up to his ankles.” “ Then 
there is plenty cf time.” “No, there is not,” replied 
the first, “ I forgot to tell you he’s in head-first !"—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 
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New Haven, January, 1872. 
EDITORIAL. 

Summoned by the State Teachers’ Association to the 
pleasure and the task of conducting this JoURNAL, we here 
offer to the public the first result of our labors. ‘That it 
isa pleasure to take in hand so attractive an enterprise 
cannot be doubted ; yet that it is a task of wearing toil 
when superadded to the “quantum sufficit” of daily 
school cares, is still less doubtful ; as witnesseth the fact 
that the Association has seen fit to distribute between 
two the duties which, at the serious expense of health, 
were so cheerfully and ably discharged last year by one. 

“ Other men labored, and ye are entered into their la- 
bors.” That tells our story. Mr. Henry C. Davis and 
his associates, with the aid of their skillful printers, have 
succeeded in triumphantly inaugurating this “third se- 
ries” of THe Connecticut SCHOOL JOURNAL, and we, 
as Resident Editors, are but entering upon the labors of 
a most earnest and successful predecessor. We take the 
editorial pen from his hand with diffidence, but with the 
conviction that it ought to be kept at work in behalf of 
the cause of common schools in our state. There is 
indisputably a mission for our State JouRNAL. The live 
educators of this commonwealth certainly have some- 
what to say to each other, and the good of the great 
cause in which they are interested demands that they 
have some proper medium for the interchange of 
thought. 

It will be our endeavor to preserve in the main the 
essential features as heretofore established ; we shall 
take pleasure, however, in commencing a department to 
be called the Young Teachers’ Department, intended to | 
furnish various elementary articles of the most practi- | 
cal nature, on the technical work of the school-room. 
To the younger and less experienced of our teachers, 
we hope that this will prove of much use. 

We have endeavored to do our subscribers a benefit | 
in adopting a somewhat new form for this Journal. Not | 
that anything could well be neater than its previous | 
shape ; but there are some advantages connected with | 
this new form, which may enable us to do better justice | 
to the cause. We aresure that the energy and taste of | 
our publishers will not fail to make the change favora- | 
bly felt in the future of this periodical. 

In this age of progress, our systems of education must | 
be modified, enlightened, and so driven with power, as to | 
keep pace with other elements of social progress ; this | 
work it is our special duty to encourage and direct. It | 
will not do—this reiterated exclamation of the fogies | 
that the education that was fast enough and good | 
enough for them, in past years, is good enough for us. | 
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| confidently hitched his fleet houud to the rear car, soon 
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discovered that the animal’s powers, so well adapted to 
field sports, could not save him from miserable destruc- 
tion when chained into competition with modern fleet- 
ness. Our cause will suffer as well, if we permit it to be 
brought, simply on the basis of past ideas of efficiency, 
into competition with this speeding age. ‘To do effect- 
ual and worthy work of this kind, we must have the 
earnest and full codperation of the experienced teachers 
of our state. ‘There are some giant errors yet dwelling 
in their ancient dens among us. We must all turn Jack- 
the-Giant-Killers and slay them. So, fellow teachers, 
use our bean stalk to climb to a position whence you 
can deal sturdy and efficient blows against them. 

We are happy to invite your attention_to the excellent 
articles in the leading departments of this number. With 
the exception of two very brief extracts, they have all 
been furnished expressly to this JoURNAL by good friends 
and helpers of the cause of education. One of the 
most careful instructors in the state, Rev. Wm. Hutch- 
ison, has contributed the excellent opening article, and 
we may expect to be soon favored by him again. Rev. 
Mr. Goodell’s address is one of the kind which teachers 
need, to awaken them to the higher views of their work. 
Our readers will not fail to appreciate the genial contri- 
bution of the well-known writer, Miss Berard, authoress 
of histories of England and of the United States for 
school use. Prof. Fletcher's learned resumé of the his- 
tory of arithmetic is the first and welcome contribution 
of a short series with which he will enrich our columns. 

Let all who are using and enjoying any especially suc- 
cessful methods of instruction in any topics of general 
education, be generous in giving them to the public 
through these pages. There should be no secret or pat- 
ented processes in this good work. It is a common 
cause. We all have much fo learn before we can prop- 
erly teach even a little, and it is the spirit of the age 
|to put things on record, for mutual improvement. 
Come up then, fellow teachers, helpfully to this journal 
_work ; and then these purple covers going forth to other 
states, shall command more respect than did the Tyrian 
purple, which in classic days called forth the homage of 
royalty. 


too 


‘ANNALS OF ‘EDUCATION. 


DANIELSONVILLE. 


The 6th of December, 1871, was a memorable day in 
the school history of Danielsonville, a most thriving 
| borough in the town of Killingly, Windham county. The 


enterprising citizens of this place have recently com- 
pleted a comely and commodious school building for 
The countryman who, on taking his first railway ride, | | the use of the two consolidated school districts of the 
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village, and on the day above-mentioned this building 
was dedicated. The programme of exercises arranged 
for the occasion was admirably carried out. ‘The good | 
people came out in smiling crowds both in the afternoon 
and evening. H. N. Clemons, Esq., presided in the af- | 
ternoon, and Henry Hammond, Esq., in the evening, | 
and both of these gentlemen were very genial and 
happy in the discharge of their delicate duties. The 


Quinebaug Cornet Band played finely, the quartette of | 


singers sang gloriously, Gov. Hawley was most felicit- | 
ous and eloquent in his address, thé speakers of the | 
evening were thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit of | 
the occasion, auditors were kind and responsive, the | 
collation was bountiful and well served, and altogether | 
it was a feast of fat things to every true lover of the 
common-school cause present. We take the following | 


respecting the event from the Windham County Tran-| 
script, the wide-awake and spicy newspaper of Daniel- | 


sonville : 

The house is 69 by 79 feet, and the tower 
It is built of brick, two stories high, capped with a 
The trimmings are showy, and the whole 
There are 


20 by 22. 


French roof. 
exterior handsome and imposing. 


school-rooms, three of which will not be needed at pres- | 


ent. In the third story is a hall that covers the whole 
of the main building, an entrance to the hall as well as 


to the school-rooms is gained from the tower. ‘The 


structure has been built by our village mechanics—Mr. | 


John Keach, carpenter, and Mr. George J. Clarke, ma- 
son—and it is a monument while it lasts that will tes- 
tify to their skill and ability. 

The dedicatory exercises commenced soon after two 
o’clock, and the large hall was filled with an intelligent 


assembly. H. N. Clemons, Esq., chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, presided. Rev. Mr. Leader 
read select portions of Scripture, and Rev. Dr. Taylor 


A select quartette, 
Buck, Miss Susie 


offered a very appropriate prayer. 
consisting of Dr. Cundall, E. C. 
Day, and Mrs. Snow, 
piece, to the delight of all present. The Quinebaug 
Cornet Band executed two pieces remarkably well. Mr. 
Clemons introduced the orator of the occasion—Gen. 


Joseph R. Hawley—with graceful and eloquent words— | 


as one who “ with the pen, the voice, and the sword, had 
worked for education and civilization.” 
HAWLEY’S SPEECH. 


ABSTRACT OF GEN. 


He began by referring to the coming generations of | 
schoolboys, who should come on to this stage to speak | 
their pieces with trembling knees and fluttering hearts. | 


He would extend to them his sympathy in advance, and 
tell them that the first man who spoke his piece here, 
felt very much as they will. [Laughter. | 

He took pride in the rising tide of public opinion on 
the matter of education. 
ago, when we had fallen back, but now we are coming 


up. And the day is not far distant, when every village 


eight | 


sang an opening and closing | 


There was a time a few years | 


| of considerable importance shall support a school house 
similar to this. And the whole state shall be filled with 
fine buildings, and they filled with good schools. 

He had taken some pains to look up our history in 
the matter of education. And he found as one of the 
| very first utterances, nearly 250 years ago, that the as- 
‘sembly said to the colony, that they trusted that no 
_town would allow such a barbarism as any child or ap- 
prentice growing up without some knowledge of reading, 
| writing and general knowledge, comprising the acquaint- 
ance with some orthodox catechism. He referred briefly 
to the history of Connecticut in the matter of education 
‘and general intelligence, and quoted the historian Ban- 
croft, as saying that he knew of no state of whose his- 
tory, if he were a citizen, he should feel more proud, or 
'in whose records he might find less he should desire to 
blot out. 

The General then gave a lengthy review of our early 
history, with comments thereon, which was deeply inter- 
esting and profitable. 

We are among the foremost in all departments of lib- 
erty, war, education, and science. 


| 
| 
| 


No spot on this con- 
_tinent has produced so many great men as Connecticut 
in proportion to its population. Says Rev. Mr. Tarbox: 
“It has not been supposed to be very forward in poe- 
try, yet among the poets of America thought worthy of 
| notice, this state noticed, to 
twenty-three from Massachusetts, which has more than 
double our population.” ‘There was once a time when 
natives of this state and graduates of Yale came within 
five of being a majority in Congress. Lanman’s Diction- 
ary of Congress, the edition of 1865, traces the nativity 
of four thousand members of that body, and of these 
two hundred and fifty-two were natives of this common- 
wealth, while Massachusetts has about an equal num- 
ber. Sprague’s “ Annals of the American Pulpit,” re- 
cording three hundred prominent Congregational clergy- 
men, gives one hundred and two as natives of Connecti- 
cut, to one hundred and forty-eight natives of Massa- 
chusetts. Of college presidents in the east, there have 
been fifty-three, and of these we gave sixteen, and Mas- 
sachusetts eighteen. Every one of the distinguished 
leaders and founders of schools of theology in New 
England were born in Connecticut. Edwards, Hop- 
kins, Emmons, Griffin, and others. So in war we have 
usually been ahead. Such names as Lyon, Sedgwick, 
Ward, Foote. ‘The volunteer officer who gained the 
highest position in the regular army was Terry, a Con- 
necticut man. Sherman’s family came from here ; all 
‘that was good in McClellan came from his parents, who 
So of Grant. All 
‘of his family, for more than two hundred years, were res- 
idents of this “ little yellow spot on the map.” The best 
leditor of a daily paper which Boston ever had was J. T. 
Buckingham, of Connecticut. The history of Connecti- 
cut is full of facts that are astounding even to one who 


there are sixteen from 


| were people from Windham county. 
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Park-street church, near the common. They always 
want the ablest men for their pastors. They have had 
eight. Of these we gave them five! We had the first 
law school in Litchfield. Ellsworth and Sherman, with 
a New-Jersey man, deserve the honor of giving the idea 
of a federal government instead of a national. The 
best instead of the worst, some would say ! 

The history of Connecticut shows that education 
pays. Referring to the large factories, he said : “ Every- 
thing, from the foundation stones to the slate on the 
roof of this school house, was a better investment than 
those busy workshops.” He proceeded to show how, 
even on the lowest plan, education pays. It is a 
fact that English iron comes here, is made into locks, 
tacks, and axes, in Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
carried back and sold even in the streets of London, 
and all over Europe—because we have educated me- 
chanics, whose ingenuity surpasses the uneducated la- 
bor of the old world. 

If you do not pay for school houses you will have the 
more to pay for jails and justices. ‘This is true as the 
sun shines. Some remarkable facts were given, and 
forcible comments made, from statistics which show that 
some 80 or go per cent. of the criminals of the country 
come from the uneducated ranks. 

A good district library is the next thing to a good 
school house. If you have been taxed heavily to build 
this school house, you are in good temper to be taxed 
for a library, and I hope you will do it. | Applause. | 

A reference was made to the recent events in Europe, 
and a lesson drawn fromthem. Material philosophy has 
been their aim; the will of the individual, every man do 
what he pleases, is the theory that has cursed them. 
The Germans taught and learned a better lesson—that 
of obedience. ‘This idea was illustrated fully and at length, 
and held the audience closely, and the eloquent utter- 
ances were frequently greeted with applause. A picture 
of what this nation may be, followed. Then he closed 
in imitation of the old Puritan preachers, with practical 
remarks, and drew them from the Scriptures—the story 
of the three Hebrew youths of Nebuchadnezzar’s time. 
Gen. Hawley’s address was nearly an hour and a half in 
length, but was listened to till the close with profound 
attention. 

In the evening the hall was crowded to overflowing. 
The Quinebaug Cornet Band furnished the music, and 
Henry Hammond, Esq., presided and happily introduced 
the various speakers. 

After a prayer by Rev. Mr. Leader, Henry M. Cleve- 
land, Esq., was introduced as a representative of the 
board of education. He said he felt proud as a citizen 
of the state and of Windham county, to be present at 
the dedication of so beautiful an educational temple. 
He said he had seen nowhere in the state a building so 
well adapted to the use for which it was erected, casting 


believes in this state. Why, look at Boston! ‘There is ‘so little as this. Windham county raises $6,000 or $7,000 


‘more this year than last for education, which is an en- 







couraging sign of progress. The property-holders have 
made a good investment in erecting this school house. 
It will pay in many ways. Mr. C. closed by congratu- 
lating the people upon the completing of their beautiful 
structure. 

F. H. Harrison, Esq., of New Haven, a former resi- 
dent here—whilom editor of the Zranscripf—was the 
next speaker. He said it gave him great pleasure to 
come back here, where he made his first venture, and 
behold such a monument of the progress of the people. 
He could not doubt that good educational privileges 
were needed for the success of any place. Mr. Harrison 
gave some interesting reminiscences of his teaching 
experience here, and also gave some account of the man- 
ner in which the schools of New Haven were conducted, 
and the success which they had attained. 

Hon. Sidney Dean, of Providence, was the next 
speaker. He said, I am glad to be here to-night, for I 
am deeply interested in the spirit and enterprise that 
has sent this house up, brick by brick. I am proud of 
your work. Windham county is noted for the love of 
right in her people, for having clear-headed men and 
handsome women—many of whom pour into the state of 
Khode Island, giving her the best she has. It is often 
said you can’t turn a corner in Providence without meet- 
ing a dozen natives of Windham county. 

In looking on this beautiful edifice, he had thought of 
his early life—the little red school house ; the slab on 
which he sat; the boys and girls with whom he studied 
and played, and the furrowed-cheeked master. He had 
contrasted those things with these, and said how great 
and wonderful the improvement. He was proud of the 
constituency that had, in years gone by, put him into po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility. He was proud that here 
he had spoken words that helped to break the chains of 
the slave and introduce the jubilee. The history of Con- 
necticut is fruitful in all that ennobles humanity, because 
drawn from Christian principles. Ignorance is the 
mother of heresies and all evils, and the state can only 
be secure and permanent as the children are educated. 
For the safety of the state we must come to compulsory 
education. Mr. D. closed with a glowing tribute to the 
people of this section, for the manly manner in which 
they had always sustained the right. His speech, of 
which we give only a brief abstract, was spirited and elo 
quent, and aroused much enthusiasm in the audience. 

Mr. Cleveland spoke the second time to explain some 
misapprehension of his remarks in relation to the read- 
ing of the Bible in our schools, and also made explana- 
tion of the law compelling children employed in the mills 
to attend school at least three months in a year, 

Rey. Mr. Hawks, of Stafford Springs, was next called 


to the platform. He said he came here with Rev. Mr. 
Morrison, to see what had been done here, and to carry 
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the good news to his home to encourage them to > make! 
efforts for improvement. He said the best people in his | 
village were fighting a hard battle for progress, and there | 
would be a victory for the right side. He believed this | 


was the finest school house he ever saw for the money 


All honor, said he, to you enterprizing, 
The children, 


expended. 
large-hearted people who have built it. 
in coming years, will rise up and call you blessed. 

Judge Elisha Carpenter, a former resident of this 
village, was the next speaker. After a very clear and 
able presentation of his views on the question of the 
Bible in the schools, which were in harmony with those 
presented by Mr. Cleveland, Judge C. said: I need | 
not say I am happy to see this beautiful edifice. It af- 
fords me intense satisfaction. I feel proud of this im- 
provement in the village in which I spent thirteen years | 
of my life. 

Rev. L. Burleigh was next called upon, and delivered | 
a stirring address. He expressed great satisfaction at | 
the change that has come over the prospect of educa- | 
tional matters in this section. He gave some interest- | 
ing reminiscences, quoting the remark of Horace Mann, | 
as applicable to former times, who said that the surest | 
way to disperse a mob was to announce an educational | 
meeting. Mr. Burleigh gave some excellent advice in 
relation to sustaining good schools here. 

Professor I. N. Carleton, of the Normal School, was | 
the next speaker. After congratulating the people of | 


this village, he said he wished the state could afford the | 


Normal School as fine a building as is being dedicated. | | fit 











at Clinton of the friends of public education, including 
a goodly number of eminent men, for the purpose of 
engaging in the dedicatory exercises of the Morgan 
School Building, erected and donated to the town of 
Clinton by Mr. Charles Morgan of New York. The 
appearance of the edifice called forth unqualified praise 
from all. It stands on high ground, and is solidly built, 
four stories high, of brick trimmed with granite, the 
whole surmounted by a handsome French roof. It oc- 
cupies a central position in a smooth plot of ground, 
bordered in front by a substantial iron fence, and is ap- 
_proached by an eight-foot walk of tessellated pavement. 
Its whole appearance evidences a most generous outlay 
in a good cause. Verilyit is a thing of beauty in every 
| part ! Its internal decorations, without being in the 
least meretricious, are most elegant and costly. We 
| cannot here particularize, but hope to be able at some 
| future day to describe in detail this, which is undoubt- 
edly the most beautiful school building in the state. A 
marble tablet in the vestibule tells briefly the story of 
that liberal act: 
Erected in 1871 
by 
CIIARLES MORGAN, 

At an expense of $60,000, and donated to Trustees for the benefit 


of the Educational Interest of his native town. 
a * * * < * * * 


Endowment Fund, $50,000 from 

CHARLES MORGAN, 
At about 2 
ngwell being chairman. 


p. M., the exercises began, Mr. John Lef- 
The most conspicuous man 


He said it had gladdened his heart to be taught that a on the stage was Mr. Morgan, the observed and the 


building so capacious, convenient, a 
be built for so small a sum. Professor Carleton, in a | 
felicitous and unreportable manner, gave some capital | 
but good-natured thrusts at the general boasting abou 


nd handsome, could | honored patron ; he /ooked, and we may safely say 
'that he was, the happiest person in those halls that 
|day. His kindly face was fairly radiant with a geni- 
t | ality which is said to be habitual with him. 


Many al- 


Connecticut, and then closed with some glorification of lusions were made during the day to his remarkable 


her himself. 

After the speaking, refreshments were partaken of i 
one of the school-rooms, but, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, no one was called upon to speak at the tables. 
While a part of the company was at supper, the younger | 
part of the company remained in the large hall, and cel- | 
ebrated the occasion by such amusements as the young | 
people know how to enjoy. 

The dedicatory exercises passed off to the satisfaction | 
of all, and the event will be long and pleasantly remem- | 
bered. | 

or 
CLINTON.—DEDICATION OF THE MORGAN 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 


The village of Clinton is one of those rare spots on 
this earth, blessed with a son as wealthy as a nabob, 
and as liberal as wealthy. His liberality has fortu- 
nately taken the direction of a noble educational enter- 
prise. On December 7th there was a great gathering 





career in leaving his native place a poor boy, and by 
n| | shrewd and diligent management of lines of steamships 
|in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, amassing a fortune 
| now counted by millions. 


The order of exercises was as follows: 


1. Voluntary. 

2. Invocation by Rev. Mr. Simpson. 

3. Reading of Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Phillips. 

4. Singing of Dedication Hymn, composed by Mrs, E. Hilliard. 

5. Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. W. E. Brooks. 

6. Dedicatory Address, by Rev. C. L. Goodell, of New Britain. 

7. Reading Selections, by Mrs. Warner. 

8. Acknowledgment of Gift in behalf of Clinton, by Rev. W. E. 
Brooks. 


g. Singing. 


10. A Vote of Thanks in Recitative Form, by Mrs. G. B. Hilliard. 


Recital, by a Pupil of Clinton Public School. 


11. Song, by Ten Little Girls, composed by Miss W. M. Hilliard. 
12. Addresses, by President Porter, Gov. Jewell, Prof. Thacher; 


Dr. Hatch, L, E. Stanton, Esq., Mr. Edgar Perkins of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and I. N. Carleton, Principal of the Normal 
School. “ 


13. Doxology. 
14. Collation, 
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Everything went off with spirit, which let one single | 
selection witness—the charming little Song of the Girls : | 


SONG OF THE GIRLS. 
BY MISS W. M. HILLIARD. 
Tune—* There'll be something in Heaven for children to do,” 


O,.“ we girls” must not sfeaé—that is not the right thing 
For a modest young lady to do ; 
But they zé// let us sig, so in this way we bring 
Our best thanks, Mr. Morgan, to you. 
Chorus—But they w// let us sing ; 
But they w/// let us sing ; 
But they zw// let us sing, let us sing ; 
But they z#// let us sing, so in this way we bring 
Our best thanks, Mr. Morgan, to you. 
But you gave “equal rights” to “us girls,” so ‘tis clear, 
That you are a good “ Woman’s Rights” man, 
Tell the Governors here, before many a year, 
We will rule the w/o/e state, if we can. 
Chorus—But they zwé¢// let us sing, ete. 
Men must bow, it is said, to the young “ rising sun,” 
They will bow to the daughters then too, 
And when that time is come, and our campaign begun, 
We will vote, Mr. Morgan, for you. 


Chorus—But they wé// let us sing, etc. 


Frequent allusions were made in the addresses to the 
fact that Yale College was founded within a stone’s 
throw of this new school house. President Porter 
gravely assured the audience, however, that Yale is not 
jealous of this new institution at Clinton. ‘The exceed- 
ingly interesting dedicatory address by Rev. Mr. Good- 
ell we have the pleasure of giving to our readers in full, 
in another part of this number. 

It is entirely beyond our limits and power to give any 
idea of the racy speeches forming the closing part of 
the afternoon session, or of the wonderful “ feast of fat 
things” which followed. 

The evening was occupied to the late hour of mid- 
night by a series of carefully prepared charades, inter- 
spersed with speeches from the following gentlemen: 
Gov. Jewell, Dr. Hatch, Superintendent of the State Re- 
form School, Gen. Pierson of Windsor Hill, (a direct 
clescendant of Rector Pierson, founder of Yale College), 
Rev. Mr. Dennison of Plainville, Mr. Higgins of Clinton, 
Prof. Fowler of Durham, and W. B. Dwight of the Nor- 
mal School. 

The closing scene of the entertainment was one of 
“living portraits,” consisting of the hero of the day, 
Mr. Charles Morgan, standing full length within a pic- 
ture frame, surrounded by the trustees of the school 
and family friends similarly disposed, the whole produc- 
ing a fine artistic effect. 

As the curtain was about to fall for the last time, Mr. 
Morgan bowed genially to the audience from within the 
gilded frame, and with hearty good will towards the gen- 
erous patron and his school, the assembly dispersed. 
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STAFFORD SPRINGS. 

Earnest friends of education in this prosperous vil- 
lage are determined to have a school of such a grade 
that it shall not be necessary for their youth, who wish 
to pursue the higher branches, to go away from home 
for that purpose. Efforts to accomplish this laudable 
object district-wise, by consolidation and the erection of 
a new school house, having failed last year, a Union 
High School, we should call it, projected as a private 
school, has recently been opened in the village. A let- 
ter from one of the movers in this enterprise, dated 
Dec. 21, 1871, says: “The town pays eight dollars 
toward salary and keeps the fire. We furnish room and 
furniture, and make up the balance, fourteen dollars per 
week salary. We have an attic story with stairs outside 
for rain, snow, and ice. We have two east windows, and 
two north, and two south skylights. We have twenty- 
two desks for forty-four pupils. Yesterday we had thir- 
ty-seven pupils. We have one borrowed map, and one 
blackboard, if, indeed, we have it yet. The desks are 
of inch pine boards, rough planed on one side. ‘They 
are in imitation of school desks, and are convenient. 
We have a noble-looking set of boys and girls. The 
teacher, Miss Pettibone, has no superior in this state in 
our opinion and that of many others. The school be 
gan Tuesday, Dec. 19.” 

The letter further states that Gen. Hawley gave an 
address, the same in substance that he gave at the Dan- 
ielsonville dedication, on the evening of the 19th, toa 
crowded house, and concludes on this subject thus: 
“We feel hopeful. We are determined to make things 
merry here, and to secure a grand school building.” 


“oe 


SOME FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Nearly all the schoo!s for the instruction and training 
of teachers now in operation in Europe and America 
have been established within the present century. 

The first normal school was established in 1681 by 
the Abbe dela Salle, canon of the cathedral of Rheims. 

A German philanthropist, Franke, formed in 1697, at 
Halle, in Prussia, a teachers’ class. In 1704, growing 
with his work, Franke established what he called a Sem- 
inarium Preceptorium, or teachers’ seminary, and the 
work was begun that placed Prussia in the front rank 
of the nations of the world. After 1752, normal schools 
began to multiply in Prussia, and to extend into other 
countries. 


Austria began to establish such schools in 1767; 
Switzerland in 1807 ; France in 1808 ; Holland in 1816; 
United States in 1839 ; England in 1840; Belgium in 
1843. , 

_ The following list will show the number of normal 
schools now existing in different countries, as nearly 
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as can be ascertained. Their growth has been won- | do likewise. As soon as provision can be made for the 
derful, and as new ones are established every year, there | victims now sheltered by the remaining school houses, 
may be quite a number not included in the list. /as many schools will be opened as can be sustained, 
‘The empire of Prussia has 118 ; Austria, 11 ; Switz-| those teachers who lost most by the fire to be employed 
srland, 31; France, 141; Holland, 2; Denmark, 8 ; first. The high school and the normal school cannot 
Sweden, 3; Russia, quite a large number ; Italy, 53 3 be opened until other provision is made for the courts 
Spain, a number ; Greece, 1 ; England and Wales, 23 ;| which now occupy the buildings. 
cotland, 2 ; Ireland, 1; British America, 6 ; Maine, | SUBSTANTIALLY, collegiate education is free in Penn- 
B ; Vermont, 2 or 3 ; Massachusetts, 4 ; Rhode Island, | sylvania. Three well-established colleges at least, 
1; Connecticut, 1; New York, 8; New Jersey, 15) within a radius of a hundred miles of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 7, and 4 others in a good state of for-| offer instruction without money or price. The old Uni- 
wardness ; Maryland, 1; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 2 ;_ versity of Pennsylvania, for fifty years or more, by its 
ndiana, 1 ; Illinois, 1; Wisconsin, 3 ; lowa, 1; Min- | charter, extends free tuition to the graduates of the high 
esota, 2; Kansas,1; Kentucky, 1; South Carolina, | .-hoo}, under certain conditions of selection. Franklin 
1 ; California, 1 ; West Virginia, 2 ; Nebraska, 1. land Marshall College, Lancaster, does the same for 
Besides these state normal schools, there are in the | spat county, besides having out a large number of free 
Jnited States a number of city and county normal scholarships. More than this, this college has a stand- 
schools.—Lducational Reporter. ‘ing offer of free tuition to all the young men of any 
= county, coming from any school, on the contribution by 
Dr. OLIVER DEAN, of Franklin, the well-known | the county or any one in its name of a few thousand 
founder of Dean Academy in that town, died at his / dollars. How many counties of the state have closed 
home Dec. 5, at the age of 89. In early life Dr. Dean) with this liberal offer we are unable to say at present. 
practiced medicine, but in later years engaged in manu-/| Finally, Hon. Asa Packer, last summer, gave an addi- 
facturing business in Manchester, N. H., accumulating a | tional half million to the Lehigh University to make it 
large property. As a Universalist he did much for his | free to all the state. The fact is that liberal education 
denomination, having given $300,000 to Dean Academy | in Pennsylvania is more freely given than received. In 
} during his life and $100,000 at his death. He also left | general it 7s better to give than to receive, but in this 
$100,000 to Tufts College, to which institution he had | case the rule might be safely reversed. We may add 
given liberally before.—Congrégationalist. ‘that of these institutions the two former lead toward a 
‘Tue examination of the German classes in the Brown | €lassical, the latter toward a scientific or technical basis 
of study.—Philadelphia Press. 
















































School (Hartford) took place Wednesday (Dec. 20). 
It was satisfactory. There was excellent progress in | 
the classes. Our citizens are becoming more and more | 
satisfied every day that German classes in our public 
graded schools are of great advantage to the children. 
A knowledge of the German is a fine accomplishment ; 
and more, it is of very great advantage. Most of our 
larger schools will very soon introduce the instruction. 
Scholars who master the language secure situations 
more readily at higher salaries. In the West it has be- 
come almost anecessity. Here, in New England, where 
we boast of high culture, its instruction will most cer- 
tainly become more general.—//artford Times. 





Texas has begun to open, for the first time, free-com- 
/mon schools, and the eagerness of the political parties 
|to prove their peculiar friendship for public education 
and to accuse their opponents of hostility to the schools, 
is reasonably good evidence that the schools have pop- 
ular approval. The state has school funds commensu- 
rate with its vast area. All the public lands of the state 
and one-fourth of all the+ taxes raised are set apart for 
public-school purposes. Teachers’ salaries are fixed by 
law. ‘Those holding third-class certificates, granted by 
official examiners, receive $75 a month; second-grade 
teachers, $90 a month ; first-grade, $110; principals, 

Tue Chicago fire turned out of school about one-| from $125 to $150 a month. Very many applications 
third of the teachers and pupils of the city. Four large | are made for certificates, but few are able to pass exam- 
grammar school buildings were destroyed, and the same | ination. Those receiving first-class certificates are said 
number of primary school houses. ‘The loss not cov- | to be very few. All persons between six and eighteen 
ered by insurance was about $200,000. Four days after | years of age are required to attend school at least four 
the fire the teachers that remained met and passed a| months each year. One seventeen-year-old matron begs 
resolution tendering their services to the city for one|a remittance of the fine for non-attendance on the fol- 
year, relying on the board of education for such remu-| lowing plea: “I have a husband to care for, a child to 
neration as they might be able to give, “ be it much or | nurse, clothes to wash, meals to cook, and a house to 
little.” Certain members of the board have shown an | 































‘clean. If they make me attend school another year, 
equally generous spirit by offering to take teachers into | everything will go to ruin.” In view of her manifold 
their families, and it is expected that other citizens will | duties, not to speak of her present and prospective ser- 
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vice to the state, it would certainly be too bad to send | 


her back to the spelling book and grammar.— Zhe Chris- 
tian Union. 


Tue Rev. Robert J. Breckenridge, who recently died 
at his home in Danville, Ky., was quite prominently 
connected with both the educational and philanthropic 
questions of his day. He was born at Cabell’s Dale, 
Ky., March 8, 1800, and first entered Princeton College, 
where he remained two years and then spent one winter 
at Yale, and finally went to Union College, where he 
graduated in 1819. He studied law and practiced it 
for eight years, being for three years of that time a 
member of the Kentucky legislature. In 1829, he 
joined the Presbyterian church, and, in 1832, was in- 
stalled pastor of the first Presbyterian church in Balti- 
more. In 1845 he become president of Jefferson Col- 
lege, at Washington, Penn., but retained this position 
only two years. In 1853, he was elected by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly as Professor of Theology in 
Center College, at Danville, Ky., and he held this 
position until the school was suspended by the breaking 
out of the rebellion in 1861. Dr. Breckenridge enjoyed 
a high reputation all over the country for his eloquence 
and power as a speaker, and for his vast and varied in- 
formation in all branches of learning, whether sacred 
or profane. He was a thorough patriot, being strongly 
opposed to Secession, a vigorous original thinker, and 
a prolific author. The last few years of his life were 
spent in retirement from public life. 


In Denmark an arrangement is made by which chil- 
dren may attend school one part of the day and work 
the other part. A school house in Copenhagen, for ex 
ample, is furnished for a thousand children ; one session 
is held in the morning, a thousand attending ; in the af- 


ternoon a second thousand children attend—both schools | 


being under the same general management. 


VERILY, the barbarians of these closing decades of the 
nineteenth century seem to be treading on the very 
threshold of civilization ; witness the following remark- 
able items: 

THE Fece Times is a good-sized eight-page paper, con- 
taining excellent reading matter, largely taken from for- 
eign journals, shipping news, and plenty of advertise- 
ments. It is well supported by the native people. Yet 
not many years ago only a degraded race of cannibals 
dwelt in the Fejee islands. The printing press follows 
the missionary. 

JAPAN is proposing to send fifteen or twenty young 
ladies to the United States to be educated. This is 
very sensible, that congenial wives may not be wanting 
to the numerous Japanese young men now receiving their 
education here under official patronage. 


STUDENTS FROM CHINA.—The Chinese government 
has decided to educate a portion of the young men of 
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China in the language and laws of this country, and in 
the manners and customs of the people. An appropri- 
ation of $1,500,000 has been made to meet the expenses 
necessary to be incurred within the next ten years, 
A Chinese gentleman, Mr. Yung Wing, who was educated 
in Yale College, has been engaged to take charge of 
thirty of these young men to the United States. ‘They 
are designed to become students of this university, and 
will probably enter Yale College, following the course of 
Mr. Yung Wing. Each year this number is to be in- 
creased by the addition of thirty new students.—College 
Courant. 

From an intimate personal acquaintance with Mr, 
Yung Wing during and subsequent to his college course, 
we are happy to be able to speak in the highest terms of 
his personal qualities. His mental talent is of a rarely 
high order. He is exceedingly well read in English 
literature, especially preferring metaphysical works. 
Though a native-born Chinese, he so mastered our lan- 
guage as to prove himself a master writer and speaker, 
taking always first prizes in English composition in his 
college division, and as one of the six competitors for 
the DeForest gold medal in senior year, he was close at 
the heels of the successful orator. He is said to have 
the rank of Mandarin, and coming now for the second 
time on a civilized mission from his government, will be 
welcomed by his many friends. 


oor 


Book Notices. 


> 


Docs AND THEIR Doincs.*—There is a phrase em- 
ployed in the common parlance of the times, “to be 
treated like a dog,” that means harsh and violent hand- 
ling. Perhaps no animal receives so many kicks as the 
dog ; few feel more kind strokes. ‘he life of this do- 
mestic pet is one of vicissitudes, and violent transfer 
from cuffs to caresses. ‘This work before us is devoted 
to the interests of the modern society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. Man does need to be more hu- 
mane. It is ashame that we so mistreat the brutes ; 
perhaps we would not if we did not misunderstand 


\them. The study of the races below us will have a 


tendency to soften our hearts toward them. ‘There are 
so many good things that can be seen in them. We 
are glad that the reverend author of this book has 
taken up the championship of the dogs. He has pre- 


sented us with a number of anecdotes, all of them ac- 


credited, that will make men ashamed of their record 
as they see what dogs have done. The keenness of the 
pointer or spaniel, should arouse the Sagacity and 
quickness of those men who are always dull ; the good 





"Dogs and Their Doings. By Rev. F.O, Morris, B.A. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1872. 
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nature of the Newfoundland should excite a smiling | 

disposition in snappish humanity ; the carefulness and 
consecration to others of the shepherd breed should | 
increase tenderness and helpfulness among the human 
family. The fact is, we feel in reading these pages, 
that the dog has been underrated or man has been over- 
estimated. We are reminded in looking at these pages | 
of Byron’s epitapk upon the grave-stone of his favorite, | 
although we du not endorse the bitterness that is re- 
vealed in the sentiment when he says: 

When some proud son of man returns to earth 

Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urns record who lies below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been. 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

Foremost to welcome, strongest to defend, 

Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth ; 

While man, vain insect, hopes to be forgiven, 

And claims himself a sole, exclusive heaven. 

The disgust he felt in his heart is seen in these ven- 
omous lines. We need not hate ourselves or our fellows 
to appreciate the lower orders. Dogs deserve care, 
love, gratitude, decent buriai, and we need not open the 
doors of heaven, in order to continue their valuable | 
If it must be that they have an imperishable 
nature, and their works do follow them, some of the | 
dogs whose record is in this bo&k will find the gates 
more than ajar to welcome them. 

We have no wish to walk a spirit land with a faithful | 
dog to bear us company, however much we love to have | 
such fellowship on earth. An Indian’s paradise or a} 
misanthropic, common heaven, does not meet the pure! 
picture of the Bible, for “without are dogs.” They are | 
pleasant companions in this earth life. 

Aside from the matter in the printed incidents, the | 
portraits of celebrated animals, and reduced copies of | 
renowned pictures of dogs, will please the children, take 
the eye of a “dog fancier,” and help all to feel, as they 


society. 


look upon them, that there may be more in dogs than) y 
|the occasion by some indifferent scientist, 
| works of others who have mastered the subject, but it is 


we usually admit. 


LirE OF Majyor-GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE.* — 
This is the third and last volume of a work which will 
be ranked among the approved history of the country. 
It is written as such a book deserves to be, and as a! 
biography is only second to Irving’s Life of Washington. | 


The biographies of no other heroes of the revolution | 


have been so fully and fairly written. 


portrays. It is not likely that any one hereafter will at- 


tempt to improve upon either of these works. 





* The Life of Nathaniel Greene, Major-General in the Army of | 
By George Washington Green, author of * His- | 


torical View of the American Revolution,” ‘ Historical Studies,” 
&c. In three volumes. Volume III. New York: 
Riverside Press. 1871. 


the Revolution, 


Hurd and 


Houghton, Cambridge : 


|add facts to that narrative. 
| flood of light upon the scenes of the revolution: from 


Each may be re- | 
garded as the complete and final memoir of the life it | 


Among | 
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the military great men of the war of independence, the 
hero of this book is usually assigned the second place 
in history. The decendants of some of the other dis- 
tinguished generals have disputed his right to this exalt- 
ed position. But though these counter claims are set 


up with some show of reason, and are sustained by evi- 


dences of many deeds of daring and bravery, yet they 
‘have failed to change the common sentiment. ‘This 
book will undoubtedly tend to strengthen the popular im- 


| pression and add weight to the voice of history. The 
'work is divided into five books or parts, of which two 
_are contained in the last volume. 
/an account of his early life, and of the first year of his 
/service in the war, during which he gained the confi- 
‘dence of Washington, and became an officer of his staff. 


The first volume gives 


The next volume is devoted chiefly to an elaborate ac- 
count of the famous Conway cabal, which, but for the 
efforts of General Greene, would have been a success 
and the revolution a failure. The present volume re- 
counts his wonderful exploits in the South during the 
most critical hour of the struggle for national existence 


|and liberty, his defeats, his retreats, and his final 
| triumphs. 


After the biography of Washington by the 
|sage of Sunnyside, it seemed, until this book was 
written, as if it must be a fruitless task to attempt to 
But this work throws a 


another quarter. It details incidents, with precision 
'and minuteness, which could not be embraced in a life 
of Washington, yet are important to a thorough under- 
standing of the patriotic motives that inspired the 
heroes of the revolution. In this work is more fully 
| shown to what extent Washington, though invested with 
supreme command, was dependent upon subordinate 


| generals, without whose assistance he never could have 
| succeeded. 


Text-Book or GrEoLocy.*—A very welcome addi- 


tion to our elementary geological text-books. ‘The size 


|is a convenient one, the typography excellent. This 


treatise is not, like too many such works, compiled for 
from the 


'the original product of one who has himself gained 
|such a mastery by personal research. There is much 
| here to praise ; there is a scholarly neatness in the defi- 
| nitions, a clearness in the descriptions, and a continu- 
| ous line of interest kept up to the very end, which ena- 
ble us to commend it to our teachers. ’ 

With all its excellencies, the matter of this book is 
| yet open to some criticisms. For instance, it is hardly 
_happy to set up Vesuvius so prominently as the great 
_ type of volcanic energy, since she only displays that en- 
ergy in a throttled condition, while such neglected vol- 





»| ™Zext-Book of Geology for Schools and Colleges. By H. Alleyne 
| | Nicholson, Professor of Natural History and Botany in University 
| College, Toronto. Published by Appleton & Co., New York city. 
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canoes as Kilauea or Mauna Loa, though more quiet, are 


far more grand and instructive, and normal in action. 
And the pages devoted to details of Vesuvian history 
might be more profitably occupied with discussions of 
some important volcanic phenomena now omitted. 

The unqualified statement that all cliffs, seashore and 
inland, are the resu// of the wearing of ocean waves, is 
certainly questionable, and probably an incorrect view 
of an important topic. 

But what is most to be regretted in this excellent 
book, is, that while designed for use in American 
schools, its geological types and the nomenclature of 
the strata are mainly drawn from European geology. 
Thus, in discussing “glacial deposits,” two and a half 
pages are given to European phenomena, and only /Ar- 
teen lines to the immense display of kindred phenomena 
in our own country. 

Personal research is indispensable to a decent appre 
ciation of geology ; and the elaborating before our stu- 
dents of somewhat more perfect types in Europe can 
scarcely compensate for withholding from them what 
would enable him to become easily a successful observer 
among his own hills. 


Worp Anacysis.*—The title would probably induce 
many teachers to pass this book by unexamined, as 
being one of that wearying crowd of analyzers and de- 
finers whose name is legion, and which seem mostly to 
be cast in one mold, and a very inferior one at that. 
But this is certainly a “ new departure.” Mr. Swinton 
has followed in no one’s wake; he is leading off in the 
right direction to do much good. 

This work is founded mainly on a high estimation of 
the English language, as having a structure and an essen- 
tial character of its own, independently of Latin and 
Greek. In fact the distinguished author states his belief 
that “ the whole logic and rationale of word-formation 
may be amply illustrated without going beyond simple 
English and Saxon primitives.” ‘There is certainly some- 
thing inspiring, in this view of the subject, to those who 
feel deficient in their acquaintance with Latin and Greek, 
and it should be no less so to those who are learned in 
the ancient classics. This Word Analysis is presented 
in three parts. The first deals exclusively with English 
primitives and their derivatives. ‘The remaining two 
parts treat of Latin and Greek primitives and their de 
rivatives. 

The method of treatment, founded on the new ap- 
proved plan of drawing facts and definitions ov/ of pu- 
pils instead of cramming them in, makes this a unique 
and most praiseworthy treatise of its kind 





* Word Autlysis. A 
Words, with Practical Exercises in Spelling, Analyzing, &c. By 
William Swinton, A.M., Professor of the English Language in the 
University of California. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, New 
York. 


graded class-book of English Derivative 


School Journal. 


THE ELEMENTARY Music READER.*— This is the First 

Book of a progressive series of lessons prepared ex- 
pressly for use in public schools. Music having be- 
come a science to be studied rather than a pleasure to 
be enjoyed in our public schools, such a work was an 
imperative necessity. Hitherto the music of our schools 
had been almost exclusively that of the ear and mem- 
ory. It was found that, after a long period of years de- 
voted to the old mimic mode, the scholar quit the 
school with as little scientific knowledge of music as he 
had on entering. Indeed there were very few cases in 
which the scholar, after the absence of a few years, in 
some instances ot a few months, had not almost wholly 
forgotten all he had acquired by the rote practice, as it 
is called. Musical training of this character was found 
to be, in nearly all cases, a sheer waste of time, and it 
was not long before objections were entertained and ex- 
pressed. ‘To avoid the loss of music and its charming 
influence altogether, it became necessary to elevate the 
instruction in the schools to a science. The author of 
this book was among the first to labor for that end, and 
the book itself was a result of that labor. It was origi- 
nally intended for use in the public schools of New Ha- 
ven, in which the author is instructor of vocal music, 
but the value of the work soon created a demand for it 
elsewhere. It is now revised, improved and enlarged, 
and comprises six successive grades of exercises, sol- 
feggios, and recitations, 
"©The Elementary Music Reader: A Progressive Series of Lessons, 
prepared expressly for use in Public Schools. Book First. By B. 
Jepson, Instructor in Vocal Music in the New Haven Public 
Schools. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C, Chatfield & Co. 458 
and 460 Chapel Street, opposite Yale College, 1872. 

Tue NationaL Encyc.Lopepia.*—This is a new_work, 
the publication of which is to be commenced imme- 
diately by subscription. Itis to be a compendium of 
universal information, brought down to the year 1871, 
and to contain the pronunciation of every term and 
every proper name. It will be the work of L. Colange, 
LL.D., editor of Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia. It is to 
be completed in eighteen semi-monthly parts, at fifty 
cents. ‘The whole will form one volume, royal 8vo., of 
over one thousand double-column pages, with five hundred 
wood engravings. In announcing the work, the pub- 
lishers say: “It is designed to furnish a complete en- 
cyclopedia that shall be within the reach of all, and at 
the same time be useful toall by reason of its reliability, 
compactness, and direct mode of treatment. As it will 
be the first work of general reference in one volume 
ever published, it is intended that it shall be complete 
in all of its departments, and the publishers refer to the 
success of the last great work (Zell’s Encyclopedia) of 





* The National Encyclopedia, a compendium of universal infor- 
mation brought down to the year 1871, with the pronunciation 


of every term and proper name by L. Colange, LL.D., Editor of 
Zell’s Popular E neyclopedia, Complete in one volume. New York : 
Francis B. Felt & Co., 91 Mercer Street. 
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the editor of the present volume as the best assurance 
which animates them on this head.” The first number, 
which is before us, gives ample promise of all that is 
claimed for it by the publishers. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON Heat.*—We gladly 
welcome this valuable book to the series of scientific 
manuals. Science is daily becoming mvure and more 
specialized, so that the time has gone by when heat, 
light, and electricity, not to speak of mechanics, hydro- 
statics, pneumatics, and acoustics, can be satisfactorily 
treated by a single author in a single volume of con- 
venient size for use as a text-book. Professor Stewart 
is well-known as one of the ablest English thinkers in 
the department of energy ; his contributions to it have 
been many and valuable. We therefore look for a book 
from his pen which shall embody all that is known on 
the subject, appropriately classified, and which shall be 
written in his usual clear and vigorous style. Such a 
book is the one before us; it isunsurpassed. We are not 
surprised, therefore ,that a second edition has so soon been 
And we recommend all who have been fas- 
cinated with the subject by the eloquent lecture of Tyn- 
dall, to complete their knowledge by reading carefully 
the fuller exposition of the phenomenon of heat by 
Stewart. 


called for. 





An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Owens College, 
Manchester. Second edition. 12mo., pp. 435, Oxford, 1871, 
Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 


PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE.* — A good school Shake- 
speare is no longer a desideratum. ‘The two beautiful 
volumes before us, each containing seven plays, have 
been admirably compiled and edited by one of the most 
accomplished Shakespearean scholars of our country. A 
generation ago, Rev. Mr. Hudson had achieved a high 
reputation as a lecturer on Shakespeare, and now, for 
some seven years, has been constantly and most success- 
fully teaching his favorite author to enthusiastic classes in 
some of the best-known schools of Boston and vicinity. 
Thus thoroughly qualified by his ripe and rich scholar- 
ship, and intimate knowledge of school-room needs, for 
the work of preparing a Snakespearean reader, Mr. Hud- 
son has done his work well. ‘The preface, general in- 
troduction, and the introductions to the different plays, 
with the notes thereon, are affluent with incisive and | 
stimulating thought, and are alone worth the cost of the 
books. With the aids furnished in this work, Shake- 
speare can be most profitably read by advanced classes | 
in all of our public schools of the higher grade. 





* Plays of Shakespeare. Selected and prepared for use in| 
schools, clubs, classes, and families. With Introductions and 
Notes, By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Vols. I. and II. Bos- 
ton: Ginn Brothers & Co., 13 Beacon Street. 1871. 


A Scnoot History oF THE UNITED STaTES.*—The | 


* A School History of the United States. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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'wide circulation. 
‘its graceful dedication. 


| Tilden Ladies’ Seminary. 


By David B. Scott. | Fish, A.M. 


work, whose difficulties few appreciate, of condensing 
the voluminous history of our country, including the last 
great war, into an interesting and concise text-book, has 
in this case been done by a skillful hand. ‘The selec- 
tions of topics are judicious, and their presentations 
clear and interesting. Even the well-worn themes of 
our earliest history are treated in a fresh way, and the 
exciting events of our late struggle narrated with impar- 
tial fidelity. The illustrations are abundant and ele- 
gant ; the maps of battle fields are specially welcome. 
It is to be hoped that in future editions the publisher 
will change the amount given as the price of Louisiana 
($12,000,000) to the true amount. By official state- 
ment, the United States paid to France in 1803, $11,- 
250,000, in government six per cent. stock, and under 
the same treaty assumed and paid to American citizens, 
French debts and liabilities estimated at $3,750,000, 
making the whole expense of the purchase of Louisiana 
$15,000,000. 


A Hisrory oF ENGLAND.*—It is a luxury to take in 
hand a book on which the printer and the binder have 
done their work so choicely. Within its tasty covers we 
find the more important details of English history from 
its mistiest distance down to these days of the expected 
“ Battle of Dorking,” collated and condensed with 
pains-taking care. The author is experienced in such 
work, and while claiming nothing novel in the main fea- 
tures, can be trusted for accuracy and historical judg- 
ment. 

Not the least valuable feature is the running concord- 
ance in the marginal references by which the mutual 
relations of various historical events are ingeniously col- 
lated for the reader. 





* 4 History of England, Political, Military, and Social; from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By Benson J. Lossing. Published 
by G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York, 

THe Treacuers’ Manva.*—This little book is full of 
stimulating and wholesome thoughts, well matured and 
clearly expressed, which it will do young teachers, in 
particular, good to read. Its mechanical and literary 
attractions are such that every live and aspiring teacher, 
who has opportunity so to do, will be sure to read it, 
we believe, and to read it through. We assure the au- 
thor and publisher that this “ Manual” is worthy of a 
Every “ Lady teacher” should read 





* The Teachers’ Manual. Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, &c. By Hiram Orcutt, M.A., Principal of 
Boston : Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 
25 and 29 Cornhill. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAmpLes.*—These examples cover 
the whole ground of arithmetic, and are adapted to be 


* Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written, with numerous 
Tables designed for Review and Test Exercises. By Daniel W. 


Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York. 
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used in connection with any text-book in arithmetic. | 
‘This work is intended to supplement, and not to su-| 
persede the text-books now in use. The exercises are | 
mixed and without gradation, yet brought under a gen- | 
eral classification which adapts them to the progress of| 
the pupil in his arithmetical studies. It cannot fail to 
be very useful to our teachers, and nothing can be 
neater than the general appearance of this book. 


Sreicer’s Test-CaraLoc.*—The first of these ele- 
gant and valuable catalogues comprises a selection of 
bound German books, suitable for presents ; the second | 
and third, of German publications in Protestant theol- 
ogy, and in philosophy and ethics respectively ; and 
the last, of German juvenile and picture books. The 
lists are very copious, and the books are all priced. 





* Steiger’s Test-Catalog. Theologische Bibiiothek I., Philoso- | 
phische Bibliothek, and Catalog Leutscher Bilderbiicher and Ju- 


gendshriften. 
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The fact is that we are blessed with a periodical liter- 
ature in the United States far in advance of that in 
any other country, in its peculiar adaptation to the de- 
sires and the needs of the people. ‘This doubtless re- 
sults from the shrewd calculating elements that make so 


large a part of our national character. The same gifts 
of long-headed thrift which lead one of our manufactur- 
ers to adapt new forms of machinery exactly to his pres- 
ent material, lead our editors and publishers to prepare 
and adjust the matter of our magazines quite exactly to 
the requirements of the people. All instructors of the 
young would do well to appreciate this, and to make the 


most of these excellent periodicals. 


THe New York OpserveR YEAR Book has made 
its appearance and proves to be a most handy and 
useful publication. It is a volume of information in- 
valuable in the editorial room, and almost so to every 


one. We are disappointed however to see that the list 


of Collegiate Institutions is arranged in the alphabetical 


GERMAN Primer.*—A pleasant little manual copi- | 
ously illustrated, intended to lead children into an ele- 
mentary knowledge of German grammar through a 
course of attractive and sprightly reading exercises. 





* German Primer. Being an introduction to First Steps in Ger- | 
Published by G. P. Putnam & Son, New 


man. By M. Th. Preu. 
York. 
PERIODICALS. 


THe CuristiaN Union.—This weekly religious pa- 
per excellently carries out its plan of going into the 
homes of our land imbued with a spirit of Christlike | 
liberality towards all. It is never xarrow in its views ; 
and those who find it too broad in its charity will do 
well to remember that such censure reaches back to the | 
real source of all such wide-reaching, all-covering liber- | 
ality—the perfect man of Nazareth. In addition to its | 
instructions in the essentials of Christian life, the Chris- | 
tian Union contains much general reading of a choice | 
kind. ‘There are the contributions, serial and others, | 


of the gifted Mrs. Stowe, now engaged exclusively for | 
this publication, and the very ably edited columns of | 
scientific and agricultural items, and those of instrue-| 
tion and amusement for children, of very special value | 
to their instructors. | 

ScRIBNER’s Montruty ILLusTRATED MAaGaziNE.—| 
This comparatively new publication seems already to 
have as firm a hold upon the reading public as if it were 


a venerable old centenarian. 


And justly, for it has put 
itself at once into the very shape that this progressive 
age demands ; and yet, in common with our other first- | 
class magazines, its patronage does not nearly equal its | 


desert. 


| 


order of the states in which they are located ; so that 
in order to find a college, it is necessary to know the 
state in which it is, or to look through the whole list, a 
difficulty which might have been easily avoided. Most 
frequently in our experience, the location of a college 
is what is sought for in a reference book, and this, in 


the list before us, is in part, at least, presupposed. 


LitrEL’s Livinc Acr.—Fortunate will be the teacher 
who can peruse this year the fifty-two numbers of this 
incomparable repertoire of select literature. It is the 
magazine “ par excellence” which selects with unerring 
judgment the very cream of foreign periodical litera- 
ture with occasionally important home articles. These 
it presents, edited into the most readable form, to its 
host of readers in every part of ourcountry. ‘Teachers 
will do well to economize in something else rather than 
to neglect Littell, at the expense of being somewhat be- 
hind the age. 


Tue Gacaxy.—lIf the January number of the “ Gal- 
axy” is an earnest for the year, those who shall read the 
succeeding numbers for 1872, will be treated to a feast 
of rich things. No other magazine occupies precisely 
the same field as this, and to keep fully abreast of the 
times, one ought, at least, now and then, to have access 
to its pages. The “bill of fare” for the coming year 
is a most appetizing one, and is full of promise of rare 
things from the liands of the most gifted writers. 


HARPER'S MaGAziNe.—The January number is on 
hand with its usual fund of good reading, very pleas- 
antly illustrated. Aside from the more showy articles, 
we commend as especially valuable to teachers, the edit- 
orial summary of social and political news items, and 
the most ably edited columns of recent scientific infor- 
mation. Public school teachers will benefit themselves 
and their work by reading these carefully. 
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MODEL OF A SCHOOL REPORT. 


As it sometimes appears that school-committee men 
fin the rural districts are at a loss to know how to report 
i themselves, and are not a little oblivious of the require- 
ments of the office, we present below for their clearer 









comprehension how of to do it. 





A MODEL OF A SCHOOL 


District No. 1. this 
school in the distance as we drove by on the Great 
Road. Found it passable, so didn’t stop. 

Districr No. 2. RATTLESNAKE HILL.—lIn its late re- 
moval from the old Potato-lot to the Hill, this school has 
been brought to the highest grade of any similar institu- 


REPORT. 





PUMPKIN HoLLow.—Saw 










tion in town—being two hundred feet above the level of 
the Cat-tail-flag Pond. 
No. 3. 

school twice, once through a telescope that brought it 
so near that you could hear a pin fall! 






DISTRICT (JUACK-O-MYTUNKET.—Saw this 






Once at recess, 





Recita- 
Noticed great progress in 


from the back of a sorrel mare. Order good. 





tions all you could expect. 





several boys—playing tag! 





District No. 4. 





Cat-Rocks.—Owing to scruples 





about the use of Capital Punishment in school, the 





teacher in this district has been—removed—on the 
backs of the big boys. Having seen him as he was 
mounting the ox-cart of the trustee, to leave, your com- 
mittee can unhesitatingly recommend him—to his new 










situation. 





Districr No. 5. Satnrs’ Rest.—Your committee 
failed to visit this school, as it happened always to be 


out (hunting) when they were out. 







The pupils are said 
to have made successful researches in Natural History 
and the geography of the “ Great Birch-Barrens,” being 
well advanced in Minks, Muskrats and Woodchucks ; 









but the general recitations are believed not to be all that | 
we could desire. 
District No. 6. 


that this school exhibited uncommon order, especially 






Docs’ Misery.—We have to report | 







among the larger boys, who twice ordered out successive | 
teachers. 





Your committee would recommend that com- 






petent instructors be procured to introduce the higher | 
yranches—in particular of hickory and quince, for the 
venefit of the more advanced pupils. 






District No. 7. SHinGLie-Mit_ Creek.—The con- | 
iguity of this school to the pickerel pond has operated | 
infavorably to its best interests, as the smaller pupils | 
isually sink when they fall in. Your committee would | 
buggest the propriety of drawing off the water, or of nail- | 
ng up the shutters on that side, for we find that fishing | 


\ 
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| from the windows in school houses has a tendency to 
interrupt lessons and to spatter the books. It seems 
hardly possible to dispense with the rod in this school, 
‘though the masters give them line upon line. 

To conclude, from the cursory view they have been 
able to give to the schools, your committee would beg 
| leave to remark that considering the entire circumstances, 
if our local educational institutions are not abso- 
lutely all that could be reasonably desired, they are 

exactly what would be reasonably expected! 
Respectfully submitted, - 
Joun CARELEsS, Chairman. 
| Timorny SHIRKALL, Secretary. 
—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


ooo 


OHIO SCHOOLMARMS— HOW THEY WOULD 
TEACH ‘THE YOUNG IDEA TO SHOOT. 
The minds of some pupils in Henry county, Ohio, 
have been much disturbed by their friends being refused 
license to teach school. To satisfy the disturbed minds, 
the school examiner of Henry county, Clarkson Davis, 
furnishes them, through the columns of the Newcastle 
Courier, the following answers given by disappointed 
‘applicants to the questions asked them: 
Query—* What is affectation in reading?” 
Answer—“ It is affecting to hear a scholar when he 
gets up to read, to speak his words distinct and mind 
his punctuation marks.” 
| “T have my class sitting, but when one reads they 
rise to their feet.” 
| Define sugar, sincere, calf. 


A. “rst, I can’t define ; 2d, sincere, more sincere, 
most sincere ; calf, calves and calves.” “Generous” 
| was defined as a person with a free will ; “salary,” a 
sum paid for work ; “ sugar,” a mineral ; scissors, spelled 
| sizars ; skull, schull ; gnaw, pnaw. 

“Location” was defined as a situation for term. 
“ Presently,” anything that is to take place after awhile. 
Iowa was was spelled Iway. 

What is the difference between the local and simple 
valuation of a figure ? 

“T don’t understand the question.” 

What is a cubic yard? 

“Tt is a cubic yard containing a certain number of 
solid inches.” 

One requisition was to write 894 in Roman characters, 
and out of a number of marvelous combinations of the 
alphabet I select the following : CCC,CCC,CCC,LXXIV. 

“Pitch is a raising or a lowering the voice. Em- 
phasis is placing more distress on some words.” 

“The food is first masticated and then passes through 
the phalanx.” 

“ Respiration is the sweating of the body.” 

“The chest is formed of two bones, the sternum and 
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spinal chord.” “The animal part can he shown by} How could this barren island have nourished a race 
pooting a bone in ascid.” | of men capable of raising such mountains? Where is 
“The Ohio river flows Northeast, and forms the this race? What country do they still inhabit? In re- 
Northern boundary of Ohio.” “The Red Sea and the| ply to these speculations, several scientific men of great 
Yellow Sea are in Europe.” “ Brazil is in Asia.” _authority hazard the opinion that the island in question 
“ The beautiful scenery and fertile soil led to the dis- | is only one of the summits of the submerged continent 
covery of America.” “The number of broad acres which geological evidence proves at one time to have oc- 
laying untilled led to the discovery of America.” | cupied the whole part of the Pacific which is now called 
‘* At the time of the discovery Indians were kind and | Polynesia. Several also show grounds that the statues in 
in good circumstances.” “They was in a critical con- | | question present a Mexican physiognomy, and may have 
dition at the time of the discovery.” | been the work of one of the kindred races of that people. 
“Virginia obtained its name from the Virgin Mary.” | Several of these monuments are now on their way to 
“ Virginia, so named by Queen Victoria calling it a virgin | the British Museum, where, it is hoped, additional light 


| 
state.”—Hartford Times, Dec. 15. will be thrown upon them. 
—6oeo— 





oe 








O._p Coat Beps.—Bituminous coal, it is stated, was 
mined near Richmond, Va., as early as the year 1700, 
and this fuel was extensively used in 1775 for the fur- 
naces of an iron foundry in the vicinity, in casting shot 
and shell forthe Revolutionary army. In 1789 bitumin- 
ous coal was shipped from Richmond to eastern ports, 

Wonpers OF Easter Istanp.—In the middle of} Soft anthracite coal was first made use of for blacksmith- 
the Pacific ocean, three thousand miles distant from | ing purposes in the Wyoming valley, Pennsylvania, 
the nearest continent, rises Easter island, abounding Hard anthracite was discovered by a hunter in the Le- 
with remains of a remote antiquity, which have inter- high region in 1791, and mines were opened during the 
ested and perplexed a party of savants who recently vis-| succeeding year, but Lehigh coal was not shipped to 
ited them. The island is about forty miles in circumfer-! Philadelphia until 1802. Schuylkill coal was first 
ence ; itis barren, without trees, destitute of resources, | shipped to Philadelphia. 
and inhabited by a few savages, who lead the most mis- | 
erable existence imaginable. 

But upon this narrow strip of land, so barren and un- | 
productive, the eye of the explorer beholds a forest of| 1872 must put in a tardy appearance, but unavoidable 
gigantic stone statues, of the origin and meaning of delays have been occasioned by the changes which have 
which the race dwelling around know absolutely noth- | been made in editorial management, and in the style of 
ing. The smallest of these statues measure thirty feet, | ‘ 
and a few attain the incredible dimensions of fifty feet. 
Some repose upon cyclopean platforms; the greater 
portion of them wear crowns about six feet in height, ese 
formed of volcanic tufa, which have evidently been PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 
placed upon these statues after their erection. The sbe 
foreheads of these statues are retreating and the mouths; In assuming the publication of the Connecticut 
prominent, which indications may possibly reveal the | ScHooL JOURNAL, its readers will naturally inquire what 
race who constructed them. | we intend to do for it more than has been done. In the 

As regards the workmanship displayed upon them, it| first place, we have changed the size of the JourNAL, 
is rude and clumsy, although not destitute of character | giving it a form, not of a magazine nor yet of a news- 
and expression. The questions concerning them, pre-| paper, but half way between the two. The JourNAL is 
sented for solution are: What do they represent? whose | not a newspaper merely, nor is it a magazine for con- 
handiwork are they? and how came they there? There tributed articles only; but it is a combination of the 
are no metals on Easter island, not even flint ; only a| two, and its form, we think, is now consistent with its 
few hard species of stone are found capable of being | character. Our other reasons for this change may not 
fashioned into axes, with which perhaps these mysteri-| be as obvious to our readers as to ourselves ; the re- 
ous statues were hewn. The stone of which they are sults, however, may be more obvious, the principal one 
composed is found neither upon this island nor any of | of which is, we are able to give twice the amount of 
the surrounding islands ; their number, dimensions, and | reading matter during the year for the same money and 
character, forming a strange contrast to the narrowness | to give our advertisers the space they demand for their 
and poverty of the place whereon they were constructed. | advertisements. 


“ Gerty, my dear,” said a teacher to one of her pupils, | 
“ you have been a very good little girl to-day.” “ Yes’m,” | 
said Gerty, with perfect seriousness, “I couldn’t help | 
being good ; I had a stiff neck.”—Harfer’s Weekly. 


—<or 
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WE regret that this first number of our JouRNAL for 


publication. We hope to be reasonably prompt in 


| issuing the succeeding numbers of this year. 
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It is our intention to do all that can be done by | 
earnest work to put this JouRNaL on a sound, paying | 
basis, for there is no paper or periodical that can be| 
long continued unless it pays. ‘To do this, we ask the 
codperation of our friends throughout the state. every | 
subscription and every advertisement is a help to the 
cause. We pledge ourselves that every dollar the 
JourNat shall realize to us for three years, above the 
cost of publishing, shall be expended upon it. It ought, 
to be, and it shall be, if we can make it, the first edu-| 
cational monthly in this country. 


CLUB RATES. 

We desire some one in every town in the state to can- | 
vass for the JouRNAL. We will pay a commission that | 
will enable any earnest worker to make money in can-| 


vassing. We invite correspondence on the subject. 
For 5 new subscribers we will send an extra copy to| 
the getter-up of the club; for ro new subscribers, an 
extra copy and acash commission of 10 per cent. ; for | 
25, an extra copy and 20 per cent. commission ; for 50, | 
an extra copy and 30 per cent. ; for 100, 5 extra copies | 
and 33/4 per cent. 

Having made extensive arrangements with the pub- | 
lishers of the leading papers and periodicals of the | 
country, we are prepared to club the JouRNAL with any | 
papers or periodicals that may be desired, except the | 
local papers of this state. For this Journat and any | 
other periodical, the combined subscription of which | 


amounts to $5, ten per cent. deduction ; to $10, fifteen | 
per cent. ; to $20 and upwards, twenty per cent. | 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

We hope to retain every name that is now on the sub- | 
scription list of the JouRNAL. We would like to send | 
extra copies of this number to every one who can use | 
them with other teachers who are not subscribers. 
Remember that the terms of subscription are invariably | 
in advance. Send all remittances to us at New Haven ;| 
all matter for the JouRNAL, to the editors at New Britain. | 
CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & Co. 





—<oom 


SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Abbot, Ezra. The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life; or, A Cata- 
logue of Works Relating to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul. The 
Titles Classified and Arranged Chronologically, with Notes and Indexes, of 
Authors and Subjects. 8vo, pp.238. $2.00 

Abbott, Rev. Edwin A.(M.A.) and F. R. Seeley (M.A.) English Lessons for 
English People. 16mo. pp. 24; 303. (Corrected title). $1.50 

Arthur, Robt. (M.D., D.D.S.) Treatment and Prevention of Decay of the 
Teeth. A Practical and Popular Treatise. With 38 Illust. 16mo. $1.50 

Atwood, D. T. Country and Suburban Houses. Illust. 12mo., pp. 257. $1.50 

Baptist Hymn Book. New Edition. 18mo., pp. 590. Shp. $1.25; roan, $1.50. 
mor. $.2.50 & $3.25—Cheap Edition. Sq. 18mo., pp. 203. Mor. 50 c.—Pocket 
Edition. 24mo., pp. 568. Shp. 75 c.; roan, $1; mor. $1.75 & $2.40.—Pulpit 
Edition. 12mo, pp. §95- Shp., $2; roan, $2.25; mor., $3.25 & $4.—Music 


Edition. 8vo, pp. 432. $2.25. 
Barrows, Prof. E. P.(D.D.) Sacred Geography and Antiquities. With maps 
and numerous engravings. Large. 12mo., pp. 685. $2.00 


Barton’ s 130 Comic Recitations and Humorous Dialogues. Ed. by Jerome Bar- 
ton. 16mo., pp. 192. $1.5 
Bible Lore. Chapters on the Rare Manuscripts, Various Translations, and No- 
table Characterstics of the Bible. 16mo., PP. 315- $1.50 
Bicknell’s Village Builder. Supplement Containing 20 Plates showing 18 
Modern and Practical Designs for Country and Suburban Residences of | 
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Moderate Cost, with Elevations, Plans, Sections, and a Variety of Details, all 
Drawn to Scale. Also a full Set of Specifications, with approved Form of 
Contract, and Estimates of Cost. 4to. $5.00 


| Bremen Lectures, (The). On Fundamental, Living Religious Questions. By 


various Eminent European Divines. Translated from the German by Rev. D. 
Heagle. 12mo. $1.75 
Buchanan, Robert. ‘The Land of Lorne; or, A Poet’s Adventures in the Scot- 
tish Hebrides, including the Cruise of the ‘‘Tern’”’ to the Outer Hebrides. 
12mo0, pp. 384. $2.00 
Butler, Win. Allen, author of “‘ Nothing to Wear.’? Poems, 16mo. $2.00 


Cues from all Quarters ; or, the Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. 16mo, 
pp- 340. $1.50 
Cutter, Calvin(A.M., M.D.) Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. For Academies, Grammar Schools, 
and Families. Illust. 12mo. $1.50 
Dale, R. W.(M.A.) The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. 12mo. $2.00 
Day, Prof. H. N. Logical Praxis. New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & 
Co. 1.00 
DeVere, Prof. Schele. Americanisms. Cr. 8vo, pp. 600. $3.00 


| Douglass, Mrs. Amanda M. Lucia: Her Problem. A Novel. 12mo. $1.50 


Edwards, Mrs. Annie. Ought We to Visit Her. A Novel. 8vo. $1.75; 
pap. $1.00 
Family Worship. A Series of Prayers for every Morning and Evening. Adapted 

to Domestic Worship. By One Hundred and Eighty Clergymen of Scotland. 


New ed., 8vo, pp. 831. $2.50 
Figuier, Louis. The To-Morrow of Death; or, The Future Life according to 
Science. From the French, by S. R. Crocker. 16mo. $1.50 


Gray, Fames Comper. The Biblical Museum. A Collection of Notes, Ex- 
planatory, Homiletic, and Illustrative, forming a complete Commentary on the 
oly Scriptures. Vol. I. Containing the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 


12M0, Pp. 400. $2.50 
Goodwin, N. W. Greek Moods and Tenses. 12mo. $1.75 
Hand-Books of Society. Diamond Edition. 3 vols. Cont.: Habits of Good 
Society; Art of Conversation; and Art of Writing. $3.00 
Homo vs_ Darwin. A Judicial Examination of Statements recently published 
by Mr. Darwin regarding ‘‘ The Descent of Man.”’ 12mo, pp. 155. $1.00 
Hunt, Mrs. Helen. Bits of Travel. 16mo. $1.50 


Kendrick, Asahel C. Our Poetical Favorites. A Selection fiom the best Minor 
Poems of the English Language. New and enlarged ed. 12mo, pp. xvi 449. 


$2.00; gilt, $2.75 ; mor. 5.00 
Kerr, Orpheus C. The Walking Doll; or, the Asters and Dis-asters of Society. 
12m0, Pp. 35°. $1.50 
Lucretius. On the Nature of Things. Translated into English Verse by Chas. 
Fred. Johnson. With Introduction and Notes. 8vo, pp. 311. $2.00 
McCook, Rev. Henry C, The Teacher's Commentary. With Maps, Iilustra- 
tions, and a Complete Index. 12mo. $1.25 
McCosh, Rev. Fas. The Intuitions of the Mind. New rev. ed. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
451. 3 00 
Marryat, Florence (Mrs. Ross Church). The Prey of the Gods. 8vo, pp. 146. 
$1.25; pap. 75 


Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures Delivered at the Request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, with an Explanatory Paper by the Rt. Rev. C. J. 
Elliott, D.D. 12mo, pp. 544. $2.25 

Monroe, Anna. The Model Sunday-School Speaker. Containing Selections in 
Prose and Verse, of the most Popular Pieces and Dialogues for Sunday-School 


Exhibitions. Illust. 16mo. ‘ 5° c. 
Morgan, James A. Macaronic Poetry. 16mo., pp. 326. $2.75 
Muller, F. Max. Lectures on the Science of Religion, with Papers on Budd- 

hism, and a Translation of the Dhammapada, or path of Virtue. $2.50 
Muloch, Miss. Hannah. 8vo, pp. 100. Pap. 50 ¢. 
Nogue, Oro. Historicals for the Young Folks. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. 

Chatfield & Co. Sao 
Porter, Noah(D.D., LL.D.) The Sciences of Nature versus the Science of 

Man. 16mo. $1.00 

| Proctor, Edna Dean. A Russian Journal. 16mo, pp. iv, 321. $1.50 


Sedgwick. Life and Letters of Catherine M. Sedgwick. Edited by Mary E. 
Dewey. 12mo, pp. 446. $2.00 
Smith, Philip (B.A.) The Ancient History of the East. From the Earliest 
Times to the Conquest by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Illust. Cr. 8vo, pp. 


649. $2.02 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher. My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson’s History. 
12me., pp. viii, 474. (Corrected Price). $1.75 
Taine, H. A. Artin Greece. Translated by John Durand. 16mo, pp. be xe» 
1.25 


—History of English Literature. Translated by H. Van Laun. With a Preface 
prepared expressly for this Translation by the Author. (In 2 vols.) 8vo, pp. 


X, 53!- $10.00 
Tennyson's Poems. Handy Volume Ed. 10 vols. $10.00 
Thackeray, W. M. The History of Pendennis. Illustrated from Drawings by 

the Author. (Cr. 8vo, Ed. vol 2.) $3.25 


Tyverman, Rev. Luke. The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., 
“Founder of the Methodists. With Portraits. (In 3 vols.) Vol. I. Cr. 8vo, 


Per vol. ; $2.50 
Van Oosterzet, ¥. ¥. The Theology of the New Testament. From the Dutch, 
by Morris J. Evans. 12mo. $1.75 


Whitman, Walt. After All, Not to Create Only. Recited by Walt. Whitman 
on Opening the goth Annual Exhibition of the American Institute. 12mo, 


pp. 24. 25 ¢. 
Any of the above, or any book in print, sent postage paid on 
receipt of price by CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & Co., New Haven, Ct, 
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THE NEW MUSIC READER FOR PUBLIC] GREENLEAP'S NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Every teacher in a public school who has ever desired 
to teach music has felt the want of a book that was sim- 
ple, clear, and progressive in its character — one that 
could be used even if the teacher was scarcely proficient 
in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the new 
Music Reader by Mr. Jepson. His system of teaching, 
as set forth in this book, has been pronounced to be the 
best in the United States by the highest authority in 
this country, Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington. Mr. Jepson has been a teacher in New 
Haven for several years, and the high appreciation of 
his system of music by the principals of the public 
schools in which he has taught may be gathered from 
the following : 


It gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
music in our school finder the superior management of Prot Jepson. Mr. J 
is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 
commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
has conceived the idea of revising his ** Elementary Music Reader,’ making a 
complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 
well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
rably adapted to school use, = no doubt meet with a large sale. 

GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash School, New Haven. 

For several years I have . ad the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepson 
as a teacher of music in public scho ie and more particularly in our own High 
School. In his department of instruc tion, | have never known his equal in 
securing early and valuable results. Whether his success has been mainly due 
to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features ot his syst em as com- 
prised in his ‘* Music Reader,” [ cannot tell; I only know that the training he 
gives is thorough and naturs al, and that his pupils early learn to sing with a rare 
degree of intelligence and self reliance. 

lr. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School. 
Ir. Jepson’s work and methods in te: aching music in the New Haven public 
schools is an undoubted success. I would cordially commend his books to the 
attention of all who have an interest in this study in schools 
JOHN G. LEWIs, Principal of Webster School 

It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof. B. Jepson’s system of music 
and vocal culture. At the time of its introduction I doubted the utility of teach- 
ing note singing in our larg e schools, but its perfect success has disarmed preju- 
dice, and I should now re gret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 
valuable. Very truly, 


L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight School. 


It gives me pleasure to recommend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” to any 
wishing a thorough course of instruction in music in their schools. The books 
are, as their title imports, a sevzes of music re ders 4 stematically and progressively 
arranged for the use of all grades of pupils, from the Primary to the High School. 
‘hese readers have borne most sw cessfully the co test of school books, nz amely, 
a daily use in classes for a term of years; and have been instrume ental in convince 
ing the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the time 
that they are prepared for the High School. 

JAMES D. WHITMORE, New Haven High School. 

Every exercise which is undertaken in the school room should be executed 
honestly and thoroug hiy. I have always regarded the ** Elementary Vocal Drill” 
1s the exercises of all others the most rel: ictant to conform to this rule. In over- 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mr Jep- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other . 

JOSEPH GILL, Principal of Eaton School. 

Professor Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as arranged in his “ 
Music Reader,” is of a very superior order, and in our school 
thing that can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind 


RALPH G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution, 

The price of the Reader is 60 cents. Any teacher 
desiring it for examination will be furnished a copy by 
the publishers, Charles C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 
for 30 cents. 





Elementary 
will do every- 


to o> 


To Teachers about to Purchase Books, 
either New or Second-Hand.—We beg to an- 
nounce to the teachers of Connecticut that we keep a full stock of 
new and also second-hand school books, as well as all kinds of new 
and second-hand miscellaneous books, which we sell at extremely 
low prices. Customers served as well by mail as though a visit 
was made in person. A full stock of teachers’ supplies alw ays on 
hand. Special discount to teachers. 

CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & Co., 
Nos. 458 and 460 Chapel Street, 


(Opposite Yale College), New Haven, Conn. 
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New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
New HIGHER ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. 
New PriMArRY ARITHMETIC. 
New ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
New INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
(Geometry and Trigonometry bound together.) 

A COMPLETE COURSE FOR ALL CLASSES OF LEARN: 
ERS. CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE. PRAC- 
riCAL AND SCIENTIFIC. MERITORI- 

OUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


[The ** Common School Arithmetic,” price 94 cts., and “ National 


Arithmetic,” $1.38, containing the J/etric System of Weights and 


Measures, continue to be published, and are extensively used.] 
No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 


so wide a circulation, or received the approval and indorsement of 


so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 

country. With the improvements and additions recently made, 

this series is unrivalled in simplicity and completeness. 

From the many flattering Testimonials to the merits of this Series, 
from Eminent Educators, subjoined, it is belicved to be the 7 ery best 
‘ever published in this er any other country. 


From J. B. Chase, Instructor in Mathematics, Russell’s Collegi- 
ate Home Institute, New Haven: After a careful examination of 
Greenleaf’s “‘ New Elementary Algebra,” in Greenleat’s series of 
mathematical text-books, I feel that it would be faint praise to say 
that I merely approve it ;—I am so well pleased with it, that I have 
adopted it as one of our standard text-books. ‘The more I have 
become acquainted with it, the more have [ found in it to commend, 
and it gives me pleasure to heartily recommend it, as a text-book, 
far in advance ot any which L have hitherto seen for.imparting the 
rudiments of the important branch on which it treats. It gives me 
pleasure to state, that we use Greenleaf’s entire Series of Mathe- 
matics, and that as a series, I consider them unsurpassed by any 
now in use. ee 

From Isaac N. Carlton, Principal State Normal School, Conn. : 
At the opening of our school we adopted Greenleat’s “* New Ele- 
Elementary Algebra” as one of the text-books, and thus far we are 
more than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the 
recitation room. Our pupils evjey the book. Its philosophical ar- 
rangement, its clear and concise au itement of principles, and its 
well-chosen problems render this the most perfect work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 

N. B.—This Algebra és new used exclusively in this Normal 
School. : 

From Chas. H. Wright, Principal of Graded School, Birming- 
ham, Conn.: I have used Greenleat’s * Series of Mathematics” for 
a number of years with entire satisfaction. Both the Arithmetics 
and Algebras I have found better adapted to the wants of our 
schools of various grades than others with which I have met. 

From ay David I. Scott, Grammar School No. 40, New 
York City: No Arithmetics, in my opinion, have kept so long a 
time a more deserved share of public favor than Greenleaf’s. 

From the Vermont Board of Education: Greenleaf’s “ New 
Practical” has greater merits as a text-book than any other similar 


book. 
PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN EN- 
GLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, revised and Enlarged. By Prof. James H. 
HAMILTON, Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Just 
published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE DOLLAR. 
$8.00 a dozen. A specimen mailed, prepaid, on receipt of go cts. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO0., Publishers, 


48 BOSTON, MASS. 
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CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 












ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 





branches of the study required to be taught in the pubtic schools, 





nd, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 






Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 






must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 







onnecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 





Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 





spelling, Writing, 






Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 






ach term, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 






Present Term closes March 29, 1872. Spring Term opens April 







For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 







I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 














COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 









Educational Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Warren's Series of Geographies. 





Greene's Series of Grammars, 





Potter & Hammond’s Copy-Books. 





YWouroec’s Scrics of Readers. 






Hagar’s Series of Arithmetics. 






Berard’s United States History. 





All the above are either New Editions or entirely New Books. 







(ew Illustrated Catalogue Sent ree 








NEW BOOKS FOR FALL OF 1871 







LAGAR’s ARITHMETICS, - - 





Just Published. 






[ONROE’S FIFTH READER. - 





Just Published. 






OTTER 
[63] 


& HamMonp’s Copy-Booxs, Just Revised. 
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This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 


A SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
OUR WORLD, No. Ih; or, 
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GINN EROS., Boston. 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Cloth, ‘i $2.50 | Half morocco, $3.50 
Containing, As You L ike It, The Two Parts of iséiaee IV, 

The Merchant of Venice, Julius Czsar, 

Twelfth Night, Hamlet. 
Selected and prepared for use in Schools, Clubs, Classes, and Fam- 
ilies. With Introductions and Notes. By the Rev. Henry N. 
Hudson. ; , 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, 24 Scries. 


Cloth, ‘ , $2.50 | Half morocco, - $3.50 
Containing, The Te mpest, King Richard the T hird, 

The Winter’s Tale, King Lear, 

King Henry the Fifth, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra. 


OUR WORLD; Or, Primary Grocraruy, . ‘ -94 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


In Four _—77 For Public Schools. By Julius Eichberg, J. LB. 

Sharland, L. W. Mason, H. E. Holt, Supervisore of Music in Pub- 

lic Se ake ‘of Boston, Mass. 

PRIMARY OR FIRST MUSIC READER, . 5 30 
A course of exercises in the elements of Vocal Music and Sight- 

Singing, with choice rote songs for the use of youngest oe 


|} INTERMEDIATE MUSIC READER, . : .62 


Including the Second and Third Music Readers. A course of 
instruction in the elements of Vocal Music and Sight-Singing, with 
choice rote songs, in two and three parts, based on the elements of 
harmony. 

Grammar and High School Music Readers in press. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS. 

By Luther Whiting Mason. An invaluable aid to Teachers of 
Common Schools, in imparting a practical knowledge of Music, 
and teaching children to sing at sight. In Four Series: Primary, 
Ist Intermediate, 2d Intermediate, and Grammar School. Price, 
each Series, $10.00 


THE NATIONAL Music TEACHER. 


A Practical Guide for teaching Vocal Music to Young Children, 
by L. W. Mason, . ‘ ‘ .60 


GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Lit- 
erature in Harvard U niversity, 4 1.56 


GREEK MOODS AND TENSES. 


The Fourth Edition. By William W. Goodwin, . , : 


GOODWIN’S GREEK READER. 
of Extracts from Xenophon, Plato, Herodotus and 
Thucydides ; being a.full equivalent for the seven books of the 
Anabasis, now required for admission to Harvard. With Maps, 
Notes, References to Accompany Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, and 
oe ullel References to Crosby’s and Hadley’s Grammars, Edited 
by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard whet and J. H. Allen, 
‘ambridge : ‘ 2.00 


LEIGHTON? S GREEK LESSONS. 


Prepared to accompany Goodwin’s Greek Grammar; by R. 
Leighton, . ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; a i = I 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Carefully revised by Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. 3.00 


THE LATIN VERB. 


Illustrated by the Sanskrit. By C. H. Parkhurst. 


“J 
ur 


Consisting 


be 
ure * 


Cloth, .50 


In press, to be published in the Spring of 1872, 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


vd New Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By J. H. and 
F. Allen; revised, with Notes and Numerous Additions, by 
L B. Greenough Instructor in Latin in Harvard College, and 
Lecturer on Comparative Philology in the University course. 
Prepared on the basis of the “ M: anual,” and with sections to 
correspond. ‘To contain about 300 pages, including a full exhibi- 
tion of the forms and principles of the language, illustrated from 
the most recent studies and researches. 
ty the late John S. Wood- 
man, of Dartmouth College. 
Grammor School Geography. 
By Mary L, Hal 
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New and Valuable 
THs lL BOO RS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 
Have just issued the following, to which the attention of School 
Boards and Teachers is invited : 


1. Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
The most recent discoveries connected with this subject are em- 
bodied. The researches of Humboldt, Dove, and others not less 
distinguished, have been turned to account. Numerous handsome 
and useful illustrations, and nineteen pages of elegant and accurate 
Maps, delineate and elucidate every important branch of the subject. 
Che physical features of our own country have received special at- 
tention, and a Magrifizent Map of the United States shows the 
productions of the different sections, and the values of the precious 
metals produced in the various States, etc., etc. The completion 
of this work enables us to offer a complete series of these Geogra- 
phies in three books, viz : 

Cornell’s Primary, 90 c. Cornell’s Intermediate, $150. 
~ Cornell’s Physical, $1.60. 


2. Lockyer’s Elements of Astrono- 
may. Accompanied with numerous illustrations and Arago’s 
Celestial Charts of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Editor of “ Nature,” etc. 12mo, 312 pp, $1.75. 

Quackenbos’s Illustrated School 
History ot the United States. Richly illus- 
trated with engravings, maps, views of battle-grounds, etc. 12mo, 
532 pp., $175- 

Quackenbos’s Elementary Fistory 
ot the United States. Made easy and interesting 
for beginners. Splendidly illustrated. 16mo, 230 pp., 75 cts. 

The First Book of Botany. Designed to 
cultivate the observing power of children. By E. A. Youmans, $1.25 

A Treatise on Leveling, Topogra- 
phy, and Higher Surveying. By W. M. 
Gillespie, LL.D., Civil Engineer. Edited by Cady Staley, A.M., 
C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in Union College. 1 vol., 
8vo, $2.50. 

Cornell’s Outline Maps. Neat, durable, cheap. 

Appleton’s Arithmetices. New, practical, up 
to the times, and increasing rapidly in circulation. 

Quackenbos’s Grammars, Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric. The Rhetoric is used in 127 
out of the 148 academies teaching that branch in New York State. 

Quackenbos’s Histories. Brought down 
to the present Administration. Very entertaining in style, beauti- 
fully illustrated with Maps and Engravings, and free from political 
and religious prejudices. 

Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. 
Just revised, and brought up to date. 7%e Book on Physical Science. 

Youman’s Chemistry. Upto date. Not en- 
cumbered by technicalities, yet scientific. 

Iiuxiey and Youman’s Physiology. 

sy far the best work I have seen.”—Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. 
Harkness’s Latin and Greek Series. 
Used in nearly all our classical institutions. 

Itadley’s Greek Grammar. All leading 
colleges use it. 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Hebrew, and Syrian Grammars, Readers, 


ASee catalogue). Phrase Books, and Dictionaries. 


Nicholson’s New Text-Books on 
Geology and Zoology. 


WILLIAM HENSHAW, 


AGENT FOR NEW ENGMAND, 


at 
Messrs. GRAVES & ELLIS, 
14 20 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE STANDARD SERIES 


OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 
IN THREE BOOKS. 


CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


New edition, with new letter-press, new maps, and new cuts. 


Price 90 cents. 


CORNELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


Revised to date. Recent changes in boundaries, new census, etc., 
embodied. Map drawing taught. Price $1.50. 
| ‘ - 


CORNELL’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


A New Book, embracing the most recent discoveries and theories. 


Its illustrations numerous and beautiful. Magnificent maps. 


Price $1.60. 
These books are 
PHOROUGH, SYSTEMATIC, PROGRESSIVE, PRACTI- 
CAR 


These Standard Text-Books have been tested in the public 
S¢ hools of Ne w York, Bro« kl yn, Baltimore, Charle ston, Columbus, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Cleveland, Rochester, New Orleans, and 
hundreds of the leading cites of the Union. 


In New England thetr Superiority ts Unquesttened. 
They are already used in 
100 Jowns in Maine ! 
85 Zowns in New Hampshire ! 
Nearly 200 Towns in Massachusetts ! 
THEIR RAPID INTRODUCTION 


In Large Towns and Cities 


IS WITHOUT A PARALLEL 


In the Annals of Educational Literature. 


Thirty towns in Connecticut, and twenty-three of the thirty-two 
towns in Rhode Island, have re« ently adopted this Series, and other 
systems are being superseded by “Cornell” in all directions. 


All that is asked is, that these Geographies be judged 

solely by their merits. 

Correspondence from Teachers and “ School Visi- 
tors” is respectfully invited. All inquiries respecting 
the works will be promptly and fully answered.  Cat- 
alogues sent gratis on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


38 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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KH. M. THURSTON & CO., 


Manufacturers of Superior 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
DESKS AND SETTEES, 


7 and 9 FULTON STREET, Providence, R. I. 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. Daniel Leach, 


Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence. 


Public 


Obadiah Slade, Esq., 
Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, Prrovidence. 











A. - Calder, Esq., 
Chairman of Building Com- 
mittee of Federal - street 
School House. 

















Rowse Babcock, Esq., 
of Westerly. 


George T. Gardner, Esq., 
of Warren. 





Also, Owners of the 


ELASTIC SLATING, 


Which is warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or 
New York boards, in smoothness, color, durability, reflection of 
light, and, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 
Board. 





= 


K. M. Thurston & Co., 
7 and 9 FULTON STREET, 


53 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Teachers, Examiners, County Superintendents, and Other School Officers, you are al 
acquainted with 


THE NATIONAL NORMAL, 


The educational Monthly published at Cincinnati, and know that it 
has been pronounced by district school teachers the country over as 
‘the only paper which seems to understand and meet their needs ;” 
by the ablest educators of the country as “able,” “ fearless,” “ crit- 
ical,” etc. You also know that the N¢ RM. AL has a national cir- 
culation ; that its agents are in almost every county of all the North- 
ern and many of the Southern states. You know, also, that it is 
the only Zducational Newspaper published in the country ; also that 
it pays for its contributions, and, consequently, has contributions 
that are worth reading. 

You also know the value of a Webster's Unabridged Dictionary ; 
that it contains 1,840 pages, and 3,000 engravings ; that it costs $12 
in any store. 

You also know the value of Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World; that it has lately been revised very thoroughly, so 
as to include ten thousand new notices, and the most recent statis- 
ical information, according to the latest census returns of the 
United States and foreign countries. 

You know that both of these works should be in every library and 
in every school-room. 

Examine below, and see how you can get these books into your 
Jibrary and into your school-room. 


The Publishers of the NATIONAL NORMAL will gire 


New and complete Illustrated Dictionary of the Holy Bible 
price $1, for one new subscriber at : - $1.50 


1.50 
1.50 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, bound in 

sheep, price $10, for ten new subscribers, each at, 
Vebster’s Unabridged Dictionary, the latest and best, bound 
in sheep, price $12, for twelve new subscribers, each at 


Specimen numbers sent free of charge. 


The following distinguished ladies and gentlemen are already en- 
gaged to contribute to ‘the NORMAL during 1872: Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools ; John S. 
Hart, author of “In the School-room ;” A. Holbrook, ‘author of 
** Normal Methods,” “School Management,” and Principal of the 
National Normal School; Hon. Thomas Harvey, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Ohio; Hon, George E. Seymour, As- 
sistant State Superintendent of Schools of Missouri; Hon, John 
Hancock, Superintendent Cincinnati Public Schools; Miss Anna 
C. Brackett, Principal St.Louis Normal School; W. H. Venable, 
the “ Poet Teacher of the West, ” author of “ June on the Miami,” 
“The Teacher’s Dream,” etc. ; H. N. Carver » Teacher i in National 
Normal School; Julia A. Jellison, Teacher in Girls’ High and 
Normal School, Boston ; Thomas C. Mendenhall, Columbus High 
School; O. P. Kinsey, Teacher in National ——. School ; E. 
O. Vaile, Woodward High School, Cincinnati; Rev. T. W. Crow, 
Assistant in office of Ohio School commissloner. siden these we 
have regular correspondents in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and other large cities. Besides these, innumerable agents over the 
United States, who have engaged to supply us with “ personals” 
and “news.”? Arrangements are being made, and will continue to 
be made with other practical teachers throughout the land. 

Send names and money as soon as received. State the fact that 
you intend to raise a club, so that a running account may be kept 
with you. When you have done all you can, state what premium 
you wish. If you ‘have come within one, or two, or three names of 
the Dictionary or Gazetteer, send enough money to make up the 
amount, and let it go for your own subscription for several years in 
advance. 

If premiums fail to reach you, be sure and let us know, so that, 
if possible, we can correct the error. 


Write frequently and freely to 


[54] J. HOLBROOK & CO., Publishers NATIONAL NORMAL, 117 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Stio, 
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The First and the Last of 
Two Great School Series. 


FUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 


Barnes’ eetaneagaas 


_ 
Inaugurated by the pul 


A Briet Ilistory oft the United States, 


WITH THE FOLLOWING ORIGINAIT 


It is Brief, for one term of study ; yet it i ) Coens 
that no cg wag subject fails of tull Its ¢ : In- 
terest never fla The Proportion of Events according to 
importance is strict] y maintained, and it is carefully Arranged | 
six Epochs. It has Catch Words in black type, and ' Key 
Notes to distinguish between battles and other events « neral 
similarity. FPoot Notes contain the anecdote, hum narkle 
of history, also Biographies « of national characters ty oo 
are copperplate engraving colored. Questions follow 
text. ‘ Historical Recreations” constitute a delightful and 
thorough means of Review. ‘There are s : Tlustrations, 
all new and brilliant specimens of art, and il of entertaini 
iction. Portraits are includ as far as possible in character 
scenes. Dates are scarce in but given at the top of each 
page and in reviews. The Philosophy of History is studiously 

resented. Absolute Impartiality is also observed. To crown 
a Verbal iniex: facilitates instant refere 
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Watson’s Independent Readers 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


INDEPENDENT READERS at 
cheaper books than the 
as well for ediate vol 
graded schools requiring m 
The Series is jus mpleted ( January, 1872) by the 


The lemand f 
smaller and nd 
serve intern 
large 
will 
publi 


upphy ° 

ation of 
The Independent Sixth Render, 

Embracing 


Blocution, so lozical and scientifically 


and ¢ 


a treatise on 
a ibsolutels 
‘Exceptions. A 
Seware See Diagrams. 
ire the 
r h e Selections which 
variety of style and subject, arranged Top- 
ically, coutriieuted by ie Soe Authors; full of Interest, 
Brief, entire ly New to sch: ; Graded with pe uliar ¢ x ictness, 
furnished with eiccestten et Authors, and extensive explanatory 
Foot Notes; and Illustrated with magni fi ent full-page wood 


cuts, the finest ever placed in an American school! 
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both, 
A.S. Barnes & ¢ 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
111 and 113 William Street 


NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s 3 Fis tories 


Are used in the Public Schools of 45 of the 66 cities which, accord- 
ing to the last census, contain more than 20,000 inhabitants each. 

The total population of these 66 cities amounts to 6,101,453. 
The total population of the 45 cities using ANDERSON’S Historis 5 
is 5,070,904. 

ANDERSON’S Histories are also used in the public schools of 
hundreds of smaller cities and towns, as well as in numerous col- 
leges, academies and seminaries, in all parts of the country. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERTJES. 
Grammar School History of the United States. witn, 


one series of maps showing the location of the places referred to ; 
and another, beautifully colore -d, showing the progress of the country 
ts territorial yey and political divisions. 252 pp., 16mo, 

It will meet all the wants of graded schools and 


rice 51.20. 
ademic¢ Se 
ctorial School History of the United States. Fully 

portrait *; gnettes, etc. 404 pp-, I2mo, price 
is more circumstantial in its statements than 
for hig and academies. 


tex with m aps, 
' , 
work 

Designed 


oh tunel of General History. 
lustrated with beautifully colored maps, 
al divisions of xB world, and gi 
Various tables of chronok 
given, with a « ewe 


rt advanced grad 


rh-schools 


419 pp-, I12mo, 
showing the changes in 
ving the location of im- 
gy and contemporaneous 
pronsuntion index. De- 


price $2. 


he pe litic 
portant places. 
are aiso 


sivped for Classes ¢ 


A School History of England, 
IMustrated with showing 
the country at 
viven; also 


90 pp., I2Mo, price $1.60. 
the geographical changes in 
hronological and geological 
mouncing index. Designed 


colored maps, s 
different periods. 
plete pre 


tables are a com 


ade. 


Ancient History, llustrated with 


12mo, $2. For classes of high grade. 


tor classes of advanced g1 


nderson’s Bloss’s 
445 PP-, 

The Historical Reader, embracing selections in prose and 
verse, from standard writers of Ancient and Modern History ; with 
a Vocabulary of Difficult and Unusual Words, and Biographical 
and Geographical Indexes. 12mo, 544 pp. 

=e One of the leading aims in all of Anderson’s 
to connect the geography with the chronology. 

S imple copies sent to teachers at half pric ec. 
first introduction. 


Clavk & Maynard, 


, 
maps a nd a chart. 


Histories is 
Liberal terms for 


Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to 


{. J. PIPER, Manufacturer, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
SLACK-BOA RDS! 


bscriber desires to call the attention of school officers 


to the BLACK-BOARDS of his man- 


CHEAPEST as well as the BEsT article of the 


MASS. 


a 
phe su 


and building committees 
ufacture, which ‘are the 
kind in use. 

ReFERENCES—Thomas W. Bicknell, State Commissioner of Pub- 
Schools. Rev. Daniel Leach, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Pro idence. 

rhe undersigned is also Agent for the sale of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, of every description, from the celebrated manu- 
actory of W. G. SHATTUCK, E sq., of Boston. The quality of this 
I urniture is unsurpassed, and the prices of the same are as low as 
any in the market. 

rhe subscriber 
Writing Ink, ¢ 


Pointers, 


] 


} 
also saie 


has for Low, Black-board 
Bells, Chalk Crayons, Thermometers, 


Ink Vents, 


H, H. BURRINGTON, Chemist and Druggist, 
At the sign of the Great Mortar, 


60 North Main St., Providence, R. 1. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION, New 





4 -- Adopted and extensively used by tbe t ‘ 
hools of S 7 York. Boston, Philadephia, Beustiyn, Jereey City, New- ® 
‘ous col- a ark, Rilzabeth, New Haven. Port and. 

: erani- ° ; 
— winrge Cities. 5 

2. * 
| With a : 

se : Le i 
red to; i SCHOOL SPECIALTIES. 
country a 
somo, a * o 
DIS and > * - o 


4 THE COMBINED 
Fully Efe 


0, price BLOTTING-PAPER & WRITING BOOK-COVER, 


tion and private teaching, in pursu- 
immediately after his mastering the 














ts than = * ; aer will be enabled to go over vastly 
Ss Fits all the systems of COPY or WRITING BOOKS. It is a supplementary aring the student for a thorough Gn. 
rice S2. F cover, with blotting paper ends, arranged to keep the book clean and free hich, while it is strictly literal as far 
nges in : from blots. Once used never dropped. Introductory. Price per 100,....----- $3.00 tion of the original without a proper 
| of im- 4 Boxes of 50 Covers. 
‘aneous 4 ea 
< De- M lk 8 B 
THE ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER, lk Street, Boston. 
: $1.60. i Is made of strong manilla payer, self-sealing, and adjustable so as to fit many different 
ae mn a sizes of books. Itix a cheap. convenient and neat Book Cover, already cut, folded, gummed, 
logical < and in part sealed—thus affording, at a trifling cost a complete Book Cover, that 
“signed e 
FITSANYBOOK. : 
d with . " : , . 
These Cove oxtensively by Schools and Sunday Schoo) Libraries. d St t 
grade. These Covers are extensively used by Schools . 1y Scho hag es } 1 t e a e S 3 
Sizce Primary.—lIs used for the smallest sizes of School and 8. 8. Library Books. =] 
se and = 
's; with i Size A.—Is for general school use and covers the usual sizes of school text books. a 
° ‘ 2 ° | y 
iphical 4 Box of 100, Introductory. Price, either size, per 100...............- $2. be TIONS. 
a =} 
‘ ‘ e: -~ — —-#e0--— -- 2) 
gai 5| f try to the spring of 18 
d . . , — , . ral 4% our country to the spring of 1870. 
mht: CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS FOR LIBRARY BOOKS. a Sty of style. eee 
a a is a valuable work for families, and 
a q Legible—Self-Sealing, Sure to Stick.—Per 1,000... 50 cts. | - fy. It contains many maps, four of 
KK. Sy Perforated like P. 0. Stamps. Per 1,000......... $1.00 i, 3% Number of pages, 257. 
3 [See Sample of size annexed.) ) = 
q °-@ec | _ ’ . . 
E. | 7 ™ 2 Milk Street, Boston. 
SILICATE LEAD PENCIL. : 
~_ 
‘ New York, Sept. 1st, 1871. ¢ 
; N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 191 Fuiton Street, cor Church. <= 
’ ’ nae high =) 
Gentlemen—The Lead Pencils which Lam now |S 
iss making for you are of the best quality manufactured by me. cay 
EBERHARD FABER. he INS 
To The Public.—We guarantee the Silicate Lead Pencil to be the best Pencil for daily o _ 
’ use that can be bought. . ii 
° N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. - 
Introductory to Teachers, 3 cents each. 3¢ Gross Boxes. < 
fficers ts 
,man- 4 As our full Catalogue contains so many Silicate Slates, we concluded to show here only - 
of the those for which we find active sale in the Schools ; other kinds for lead and slate pencils will pal 
. be found on our full catalogue. _ RIES 
> Blackboard paper slated on both sides furnished three or four feet wide. Send for tp ° 
f Pub- 3 Samples. 
hools, Please order all goods on this list by the Box. | | 
a !] lly, that we have just published New 
DOL N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., . 
manu- ¢ es i : the same will be appreciated by all 
of this 191 FULTON STREET, Cor. Church, NEW YORK. 
W as ‘ : a 
" In order that Teachers may get a proper idea of Silicate Slates, &c., we have a Sample rally supplied with a good Dictionry, 
pie a J Box, containing one each of everything on both pages of this Circular, - up simply for in- 
bbers, A troduction,at the low price of $3.00. They may be sent by express or otherwise. Remittances . 
Vents, should come with the order. nblication. His 
4 (OVER.) ved usage of our 
terett. 


> 








' Milk Street, Boston. 
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WITH THE FOLL¢ 


It is Brief, for one term 
that no important subject t 
terest never flags. The 
importance is strictly main 
six Epochs. It has Cat 
Notes to distinguish betw 
similarity. Foot Notes c 
of history, also as 
are copperplate engraving 
the text. ‘ Historical R 
thorough means of Revie 
ill new and brilliant spec 
action. Portraits are incl 
scenes. Dates are scarce 
page and in reviews. The 
presented. Absolute Imp 
all, a Verbal Index facilit 


these particulars the new H 


Watson’s Inc 


NATIC 


publicatie or 
The Indepc 


Embracing a treatise on B 
precise—so succinct, perspi 
to do away with the commor 
novel feature is the intro¢ 
The Examples for illustrat 
be gathered in twenty years + 
follow represent ¢ ery varie 
ically, contributed by the 
Brief, entirely New to sche 
furnished with Biographie: 
Foot Notes; and Illustr 


cuts, the finest ever placed i 
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Exan 
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cents ; or both, on receipt 
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A List will be sent on application. 
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same style as the others. 
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9. 
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ca 
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These goods are n 


FOR LEAD PENCIL. 
iLl AML -47 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


——_e@o—_—_—_——- 


Box 2 doz. (Pocket Size.) Six Slate Sur/aces 


Text Book Slate.—3¢ x74 in. Recitation, Language, Spelling. Two Slate Surfaces. 
Box 2 Doz. 


Quartz Book Slate.—5 x 8% in.—Primary. 
Box 2 Doz. 


Crystal Book Slate.—6x1% in. Common School. Two Slate Suryaces.......... 
Box 2 Doz. 


Silica Book Slate.—5x8%« in. Advanced Scholar.—IJnterleaved. Six Slate Surfaces _..._. 
Box 2 Doz. 


Stone 1 Slate.—tx9 in. Student—Interleaved. Six Slate Surfaces. . 
x 1 Doz. 


Mineral Book Slate.—7x11 in. College—Interleaved. Six Slate Surfaces................. 
Box 1 Doz. ; 


No. O Leaf Slate,—-3¢x54 in. To carry in the school book. Both Sides Slated. 
Pkg. 3 Doz. 


No. 1 Leaf Slate.—4x6% in. Tocarry in the school book. Both Sides Slated 
Pkg. 3 Doz. 


No. 2 Leaf Slate.--4%;x7% in. Tocarry in the school book. Both Sides Slated.......... 
Pkg. 3 Doz. 

No. 3 Leaf Slate.—6x9in. For Desk or Table Use, Both Sides Slated 
Pkg. 3 Doz. 


No. Bee oe. Leaf.—3}¢x5s in. To carry inthe school book. Four Slate Surfaces 
OZ ‘ 


No. yy my Leaf.— Folding—4x6 in. To carry in the school book. Four Slate Surface 


Phe t Dee Leaf.—Folding—4%x7 in. Four Slate Surfaces _. 


> ne —Felding—6x9 in. For the Desk or Table Use. Four Slate Surfaces 


Pkg. 1 
- 
NEW PUBLICATION. 
Double Column Ruled Silicate Spelling Leaf.—With printed heading, spaces for 40 words : 
Packages 3 Doz. and numbers, ruled on the back for Composition exercises Size. 5x7¥¢ in. 6 cle 
This Slateis as useful and necessary as the Spelling Book 3 


Companion Book Slate. — Gilt Title. 34% x 5% in. For Teachers or Class. Interleaved. 


Two Slate Surfaces. .... 


(OVER.) 
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German History of the United States. 


We have just published a 


Germal Translation of Campbell's Concise History of the United States, 


Prof. Gustavus Fischer, LL.D., 


Of New Brunswick, N. J. 













This work is primarily intended as a German Reader for American students, both in class instuction and private teaching, in pursu- 
ance of Marcell’s plan of learning languages. ‘The book may be placed in the hands of the student immediately after his mastering the 
rudiments of declension and conjugation, and if used side by side with the English original, the learner will be enabled to go over vastly 
more ground than by wasting the greater part of his time with handling lexicons. The plan of preparing the student for a thorough un- 
derstanding of the German idioms has been carefully kept in view in all Parts of the translation, which, while it is strictly literal as far 
as the spirit of the German language warrants, leaves even in the recasting of sentences, no expression of the original without a proper 
rendition.—A copy of the above work will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 
CAMPBELL’S 
Concise School History of the United States, 


WITH MAPS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ret eo a 










“IIONGd ALVIS wor 


JINS SIqiseiny eyweorits 
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‘MOTHEA SHOId GNV SHTIALS FAS 


iLl AML -47 









‘59904 






























This is a small work, which brings down the narrative of the the leading events in the history of our country to the spring of 1870. 
More than usual care has been taken to secure accuracy of statement as well as clearness and simplicity of style. 
It it believed that this History is not only admirably adapted as a lesson-book for schools, but is a valuable work for families, and 
§ all who wish to get, in a small compass, the main and important facts in the history of the country. It contains many maps, four of 
fet Cash Zac © which are colored ; also the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the United States. Number of pages, 257. 
W cts | 2@ Favorable terms made for introduction into schools. Address the publishers, 
16“ . . 
f BREWER & TILESTON, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 
| a wie pe ery ee 
w | SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
40 * 
»- oe r mh 
o-@ ILLUSTATED EDITIONS 
3 
48 OF 
WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
. . 
ti : 
he We take pleasure in informing School Committees, Teachers, and friends of education generally, that we have just published New 
: and Illustrated Editions of Worcester’s Primary and Comprehensive Dictionaries. ; ; 
10 Besides the illustrations, important additions have been made to these books, and we believe the same will be appreciated by all 
3 « who desire a convenient Dictionary for the school-room or family. : ; ; : 
Special terms will be made to committees and teachers who desire to see their scholars generally supplied with a good Dictionry, 
. Correspondence is solicited. 
i 7 
i. “‘T have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first publication. His 
- on orthography and pronunciation represent, so far as I am aware, the most approved usage of our 






language. His definitions seldom leave anything to desire.” —Hon. Edward Everett. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 
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THE NEW YORK 


Silicate Book Slate Company, 


No. 191 Fulton Street, 


Corner CHURCH STREET, 







NEW YORK. 


(REMOVED FROM CORTLAND STREET.) 






LATEST IMPROVED 


MARKING and ERASIVE SURFACE, 


FOR LEAD AND SLATE PENCIL. 









PAPER BLACKBOARDS, 














ROLL BLACKBOARDS, 
EASEL BLACKBOARDS, 
WOODEN BLACKBOARDS, 
REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS. 


SILICATE WALL SURFACE 
FOR BLACKBOARDS, 
IN 


GALLONS, QUARTS, AND PINTS. 





As the SILICATE SLATES are extensively used 
in New Haven, we take the liberty of referring to the 
officers of the Public Board of Education as to their 


usefulness and durability. 


The New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON STREET, New York. 






































(et. =: 
WILSON, 


HINKLE & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


Valuable School and College Text-Books. 





McGUFFEY’S SERIES. 


McGuffey’s Eclectic Speller. 
New Eclectic First Reader. 
New Eclectic Second Reader. 
New Eclectic Third Reader. 
New Eclectic Fourth Reader. 
New Eclectic Fifth Reader. 
New Eclectic Sixth Reader. 


McGuffey’s Readers are admirably 
graded, and rigidly uniform in orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation, and syllabication ; 
judicious selection of words for spelling 
and defining exercises is made; careful- 
ly-arranged exercises in articulation, in- 
destion, emphasis, etc., and appropriate 
suggestions to Teachers, are given 
throughout the entire series; the typog- 
raphy is clear and beautiful, the binding 
oddities: and the selections for read- 
ing are choice and excellent, the result 
of diligent and laborious research among 
the standard classic authors of our lan- 
guage; they embrace a wider, richer 
field of English literature than those of 
any other ing series published. 


“These books are the original produc- 
tions of a master mind, and have not been 
surpassed by the many flagrant imita- 
tions of them which now flood the coun- 
try.”—Prof. H. N. B. Wood, Charlottes- 


ville. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller are used 
more extensively than any other series 
re agg in America. Their annual 
sale is 


OVER 2,500,000 COPIES! 


Prices.—The prices of MecGuffey’s 
Readers are VERY LOW as compared 
with those of other Readers. Especially 
favorable terms are offered for first intro- 
duction. Address the publishers for 
special price list. 


McGuffey’s New Primary Reading 
Charts, combining the Object, Word, 
and Letter Methods. Price per set, 
mounted on roller, by mail, post-paid, 
$2.25. (They are also published in 
sheets, $1.00 per set, and on boards, 
$3.75 per “a. ’ 





RAY’S SERIES. 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic. 

Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Ray’s Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
With, and Without Answers. 

Ray’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Ray’s Test Examples. With, and 
Without Answers. 

Ray’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Ray’s New Elementary Algebra. 
12mo., cloth, 240 pp. 

Ray’s New Higher Algebra. 
sheep, 406 pp. 

Ray’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
12mo., cloth, 276 pp. 


8vo., 


Ray’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
By Eli T. Tappan, A. M. 8vo., 
sheep, 420 pp. 

“More nearly up to the present stage 
of advancement in mathematical science 
than any other work with which I am 
acquainted.” — Wm. M. Thrasher, N. W. 
C. University, Indiana. 

By Geo. 
nglish 

8vo., sheep, 


Ray’s Analytic Geometry. 
H. Howison, A. M., Master in 
High School, Boston. 
574 pp. 

“T am glad to see so good and so full 

a presentation of this branch of mathe- 

matics brought out in this country.”— 

H. A. Newton, LL. D., Prof. of Mathe- 


matics, Yale College. 


Ray’s Elements of Astronomy. B 
S. H. Peabody, A. M., Chicago Hig 
School. 8vo., sheep, 336 pp. 


“T have seldom, if ever, seen so much 
thoroughness and completeness in an 
elementary work on a great science. 
The methods of explanation and illus- 
tration are capital.”—A. S--Farrar, A. 
M., Prof. of Math., Vassar College. 

bas Full descriptive circulars of 


Ray’s Mathematics sent on application. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. 





Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
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THE NEW YORK 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.’S LIST. 


mentary sounds and correct habits | examining their classes ; and for Nor- 
of pronunciation. | mal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Specimen copy for examination, 20c. | No teacher should be without it, Sent 
ane ic Pri | by mail to any address, 50c. * 
apt ealalponppenoeye #8 |The Phonic Reader. By Knell and 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primary Reader. | Jones. Prepared on the Objective 
Dr. Leigh’s System of Phonotypic} plan. The names of letters are ig- 
Text has been tried, and is now in suc-| _nored, cognizance being taken of their 
cessful use in the public schools of New| sounds and .powers only. Has been 
York City, Boston, St. Louis, and other | thoroughly tested in the public schools 
leading cities. | of Cincinnati, and is now in use in all 
Sup’t Harris, of St. Louis, says: “We | the Primary departments. Specimen 
; h: if = tiene tn See te copy, by mail, 20c. 
gain one-ha f the time in learning | White's Class-Book of Geography. 
read with Leigh's mye, and the pu! Contains a complete syllabus of oral 
pils prove better disciplined for all the | instruction on the method of object- 
higher branches under its training.” teaching; also map exercises systemat- 
| ically arranged for class-drill. Speci- 
men copy, by mail, 15c. 





Specimen copies: 15c. for the Primer, 
and 25c. for the Primary Reader. Speci- 
men pages sent gratis. 


Norton’s Elements of Philosophy. JUST PUBLISHED. 
468 pp. Profusely illustrated with 
360 engravings. Embraces the latest | 
discoveries to date of publication.; Wij}iams’s Parser’s Manual 
Specimen copy, $1.20. . ¢ 

Object Lessons. By Lilienthall and | Embracing classified examples in nearly 
Allyn. 16mo., 96 pp. A systematic} every variety of English construction. 
course of instruction in Composition Designed for schools, and for the use 
and Object Lessons, Specimen copy,| of private students. 12mo., 264 pp. 
20c. —_ 

Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics ECLECTIC PENS. 


and Dumb-bell Exercises. 16mo., 64) _ 
pp., illustrated. Specimen copy, lic. School Pen, No. 100. 


Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. <A | Commercial Pen, No. 200. 
compact and scholarly treatise upon | Ladies’ Pen, No. 300, 
this. subject. Published in attractive | Wanufactured by the most celebrated 
style, 12mo., cloth, tinted paper.| — pen-maker in ihe world, to accompany 
Specimen copy, 75c. the Eclectic Copy-Books, and express- 

The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid.| ly adapted for psn, th pon the fine 
Designed to assist candidates for| paper of which these 8 are made. 
Teachers’ certificates in preparing for| Price, per gross, by mail, post-paid, 
examination ; for the use of pupils in | $1.25. Sample card, three pens of each 
reviewing their studies; teachers in | kind, 10c. 


(November, 1871.) 











Be An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of the Eclectic Series has just been 
published in handsome style. It will be sent gratis to any Teacher or School 
Officer on application. “@3a 


Liberal terms for first introduction of any of the Eclectic Series. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY INVITED. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. 
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the experience of every student who 


Porter. —7HZ AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL,D., Presi- | 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.—4 7EXZ BOOK OF EL~ 
EMENTARY CHEMISERY, theoretical 


and inorganic. By G e F. Barker, M.D., | 
Professor of Pliysiologi Chemistry in Vale | 


College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


, 
—_—— | 


Day. — 7HZ SCIENCE. OF 45- 
THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author. of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. . 





: 

| 

) LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 

mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application, 

| By Prof. H. N. Day. 12me, 140 pp., cloth, 

| $1.00. 

. 


‘Woolsey.—SZRVING OUR GEN- 
. ERATION. ANDO GOD'S GUIDANCE 
. IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College, 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 


; 
’ 


Blake. — “/NING MACHINERY, 
and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign A ; 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 
| 8¥0, 245 Pp-, $2.00, 
| 


Phelps.—7HZ HOLY LAND, with 


Glimpses of Europe, and pt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D, 12mo, pp. $1.75: 





| Elliot. —SONGS OF YAZE, a collect 


tion of the of Yale, Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A. I2mo, 126 pp., $1.00. 


—_ / 


B. Jere, Instructor in vocal music in the 
™ ic Schools of New Haven, 8vo. 168pp., 
cts, E 


Graduate of 69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 
This is a and carefully-classified hand. 
book of facts relating to u 
of the first coll in America, 


Tt records © 


his four years of study at Yale; it gra | 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi-| 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in to student 


ay . 
FOUR vecanine YALE. By A 


wate life atone} 





Sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of that in’any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 

. This book contains the first five University 

Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 

handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 

numbers of the University Series have béen sold. 


. University Scientific Series. 
I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Hoxley, LL.D.,F. K. S$. With an 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
12mo, 36 pp. 25 cents, 
IL—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 


AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
¥F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 


*| delivered before the American. Institute, N. Y. 


36 pp- 25 cents. 

HL—AS «REGARDS | PROTOPLASM-: 
in relation to Prof. Huxiey’s Physical Basis of Life, 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C..8. 72 pp 
25 cents. 

‘IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof, 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 

». V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES. :—1. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
tion. 2, On Haze and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination. Py Prof. John. Tyndall, 
F.R..S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 

VIL—NATURAL SELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 12mo, 
54 pp. 25'cents. - 

VIL--SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo, 72pp. 25 cents. 

The aim of this series has been to place in a 


‘| cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 


ma 3 is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient impe=tance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
E ‘admitted to these series is thorougly 

some distingui at Yale, 


e. 
riptions are received and tia enh 
xd, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
; Mg Tates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
$1.10; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers. . 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
‘2 ps ong PUNISHMENT. 1, Ng Con- 
\’ stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 

‘om the second London edition, with an Intro- 
ction Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
* “Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp, gotents.. — 


VALEDICTOR VY POEM AND ORA- 
TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 








‘life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- | ~ 


Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 35 cents. 


will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid-. 
epson. — ELEMENTARY MVUSI/C\ eration of every thinking person of the 
‘ READER, for use in Public Schools, By} eo ae abe re 1th 


; 
’ 
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The Co: 


THOSE AR1 «si METICS. 


Teachers and School Officers, 


THE BOOKS YOU HAVE SO LONG NEEDED 


ARE NOW READY. 


HAGAR’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


Retail Price. 


I. Primary Lessons in Numbers, - - $0.30 

II. Elementary Arithmetic, - . 50 

III. Common School Arithmetic, - - 1.00 
Fot Examination or First Introduction, One-Half tl Prie 


The Most Attractive, 
lhe Most Practical, 
The Most Economical, 


MENTAL AND WRITTEN EXERCISES, 


Are Combined in Each Book of the Serics. 


THE PRIMARY LESSONS 
And t 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


Form an Abridged Course. 


THE PRIMARY LESSONS 
\ 


COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


Form a Full Course. 
EACH COURSE COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


ALL ‘TEACHERS 
Who wish to keep up with the improved methods of 
wustruction, will find it greatly to their advantage to 


give these Books a careful examination 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Kducational Publishers. 
628 and 630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 


64 37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 





NEW SCHOOL ERASABLE 
Drawing, Writing, and Spelling Tablets. 


Drawing, as a study in the schools, is now being introduced ; 
but teachers, in most cases,-have found the cards or books required 
to be used so dull and uninteresting to pupils, that it is with much 
difficulty that they can induce them to give it preper attention and 
study, © ; 

Now this is not as it should be; children naturally take to draw- 
ing, and with a proper drawing book placed in their hands, they will 


‘ not require urging, but will look forward to the drawing lesson as a 


welcome study and pleasing pastime. 

Another objection that teachers and committees have to contend 
with is the expense to the parents for a new set of cards, or hook, 
every few weeks. All the above difficulties can be obviated by 
using the 

NEW ERASABLE DRAWING TABLETS, 

which we have published, and would call your attention to, and 
which will be found the most economical, interesting, and instruct- 
ive, that have ever been made. Children are delighted with them ; 
if a mistake is made, it can be easily erased and corrections made. 
The subjects are so pleasing that they progress from one lesson to 
the next, in order, and it becomes a pleasure to the teacher as well 
asthe pupils. 

The Tablet Books are first printed and then.covered or coated 
with a surface THAT IS WATERPROOF and DURABLE, which prevents 
the lessons ‘from being injured or defaced, and at the same time 
rRANSPARENT ; (both of these inventions are patented) ; the lessons 
or, drawings to be copied, and the spaces to draw in are On the same 
page, the blank spaces being directly under the less~n, and children 
can practice the lessons, and erase the lead pencil marks or copies, 
and make them over and over again thousands of times until they 
can, make a perfect copy. Other drawings or copies can be made 
in the same spaces if desired, therefore saving more than the cost 
of the books in’ paper many timres over. The surface is WATER- 
PROOF, and should not be confounded with other goods which will 
wear through in a little while when put in practical use. We again 
state that the surface is IMPERWIOUS TO WATER, and will weat years 
it properly used, 4 
Book No. 1 of the series 

riting. 
Book Now 20s also four pages offessons in Drawing and two pagés in Writing. 
land Architectural Drawing 


has four pages of lessons in Drawing, and two in 


Book No. 3 has six pages ot less6ns in Mechanical 
Book No, 4 has also six.pages of lessons comprising | age. and elementary 
Jessons in Landscape. 
These tablets cam be used without any difficulty ; all-that is re- 
quired is'a soft lead pencil to draw in the blank spaces, and erase 
the marks with a damp piece of cloth. Sample copies mailed on 


receipt of 25 cents 


Erasable Spelling Tablets 


For Schoo! Use. 


We have prepared with much care three Erasable Spelling Tab- 
lets, carefully arranged and convenient to use, being of the form that 
will admit of being carried between the leaves of a school-book, 
and as lessons are easily erased, the tablet is ready to use again. 
A child would save in a month the cost of one in paper, showing 
them truly valuable as a matter of economy. 

Progressive Frasab! S| lling Tablet, size 244x8 inches, arrariged for 

an exercise of thirty-six words, each numbered, and columns to mark 

** No of errors,’” with place for pupil's “‘*name”’ ‘class,’ “Ney 

and date ° . . : . . . Price, .o5 
Pavson'’s Erasa e Spe ling Tablet, arranged for forty words, * spelled” 

ind ** corrected “ . E ; é 4 ‘ . Price, .10 

Erasab’e Spelling ani Composition or Dictation Exercise Tablet. 


Size ¢ x 8 inches, 


One side is urranged for the pupii’s nae, class, No. and date, ruled 
+f 


paces for thirty-six words, and coy" y number of errors. ‘On the 
opposite side of the tablet card va 4 ~*-two spaces, ruled for Com- 
position and Di on Exerg haking it the most economical and 
useful card for the pury ose@] F 4de. It will, if properly used, last 
for years: ‘ : - ~, ; 4 : 4 . Price, . 10 
hese Tablets are also coated with an erasable waterproof com- 
position, and can be written upon and erased thousands of times. 
Sample copies sent by mail (postage paid) on receipt of the prices 
naified below : 






Progressive Erasable Spelling Tablet: . - ; . ; ; . Price, .o5 
Payson’ s e 6 ao . , ; 4 » 10 
Erasabie Spelling, Composition, and Dictat:on Exercise J ablet: . .10 
Erasable Drawing and Writing Tablets, each: 25 


Address the 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUFACTURING C0., 


46 29 BRATTLE STREET, BOSTON. 
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